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For All Who Wish To Learn 


PAUL L. ESSERT 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, Colo. 


Vv HEN I came to Opportunity School 
three years ago, I wanted to study two 
things: First, what was the great idea or 
the philosophy upon which Opportunity 
School had been built; and second, what 
were the outstanding features of the 
methods by which this philosophy had been 
put into action. 

Very early in my relationship with the 
school, I began to see what that great idea 
was. I saw it in timid and hesitating men 
and women, who became skillful and con- 
fident citizens in trades and vocations; | 
saw it again in the humble foreigner, who 
came to learn to speak English so that he 
could mingle confidently with his fellow 
citizens; I saw it in the eager eyes and 
eloquent lips of the deaf, who learned to 
listen with their eyes; I saw it in a young 
man of a wealthy family, who came to our 
school asking us to help him learn to do 
something useful, something that would 
make him feel that he was a necessary part 
of the community; I saw it in the young 
bride, who asked our help in the cooking 
class because she wanted to make her home 
and her table attractive to her husband; I 
saw it expressed in the words above the 
door, “Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
For All Who Wish to Learn, Denver 
Public Schools.” Here I saw a cordial 
invitation to all, regardless of class, creed 
or color, to learn if they so desired. Later 
I heard Miss Griffith say simply, and yet 
with so much meaning, “The great purpose 
of the school has been to meet immediate 
needs—not too remote—of all people who 
come.” ‘That is the great idea upon which 
Miss Griffith and her faithful colleagues 
have, throughout the past twenty years, 
devoted themselves in the building of the 
Opportunity School. 


By what methods has the great idea been 
expressed? The methods and ideas of Miss 
Griffith have been so deeply implanted in 
the lives of those with whom she has been 
immediately associated that they continue 
as a natural part of the professional lives 
of the faculty of the Opportunity School. 
Next to Miss Griffith’s great human 
sympathy and understanding, which has 
been caught and nourished by the faculty 
and other workers of the school, the most 
outstanding characteristic of her methods 
has been flexibility. For Opportunity 
School has, throughout its history, been an 
institution that was flexible enough to meet 
the changing demands of a rapidly chang- 
ing social order. Labels and titles have 
been consciously avoided for this reason: 
The fixing of the title of “trade” or “voca- 
tional” or “Americanization” or “tech- 
nical” or “rehabilitation” to the school 
would, in the thinking of the founders, 
rather definitely fix and determine its 
methods, curriculum and philosophies, even 
when social needs might be changing. A 
determined desire to remain flexible, re- 
sponsive to changing needs of people, actu- 
ally dominates methods of administration 
and teaching. 

Almost in its infancy, after the first 
framework of its internal structure had 
been planned and developed by Miss 
Griffith and her assistants, the school was 
challenged to meet a sudden and revolu- 
tionary change in the nature of the de- 
mands placed upon society by the World 
War. Courageously facing that challenge, 
Opportunity School became a school for 
soldiers. 

A second change in the economic and 
social demands of society came during the 
post-war period of so-called prosperity. 
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Opportunity School was challenged to meet 
these new demands for greater production 
by providing courses that upgraded work- 
ers in new and changing techniques and 
methods of an industry operating at high 
speed. ‘The absorption of a vast number 
of men who had lost their jobs as a result 
of the war, and the large number of people 
who needed rehabilitation was a tremen- 
dous task and required considerable flexi- 
bility in the course of study, in the teach- 
ing methods and equipment, and the ad- 
ministration of Opportunity School. But 
all of these problems were met and the 
school once more proved itself to be capable 
of changing with the changing order. 
Since 1929, Opportunity School has 
found a new demand upon its flexibility to 
meet the changing conditions brought about 
by the depression. One of the great prob- 
lems of the depression has been that of un- 
employment and readjustment. Oppor- 
tunity School has helped the community to 
deal with that problem in three distinct 
ways: First, by providing opportunities for 
those who were employed to strengthen 
their sense of security by making them more 
useful and productive on the job. Thou- 
sands of people have come to the school 
requesting some very special type of train- 
ing that would make them more of a 
permanent factor in the employment they 
had and to make their services more in 
demand by society. Machinists have come 
in their working clothes after work to 
learn something that would enable them 
to meet new demands and to withstand 
keener competition; bakers have left their 
shops to learn new techniques and finer 
skills; stenographers and office clerks, 
bravely assuming the increased burdens of 
necessarily curtailed office forces, have 
come to increase their speed in taking dic- 
tation or typing and to learn new methods 
of filing; telegraph operators have come 
to improve their skill. Welders, auto 
mechanics, plumbers, decorators, sign 
painters, beauty operators, printers, brick- 
layers, electricians, draftsmen, battery re- 


pair men, milliners, and many other crafts- 
men from the shops and markets of in- 
dustry have found in Opportunity School 
new skills, new techniques, and inspiration 
to make them more useful and to increase 
the demand for their services in spite of a 
declining labor demand. 

A second way in which this school has 
met the community problem of unemploy- 
ment is by keeping up the morale of the 
unemployed. Not long ago there came to 
our night school a young man who was 
well dressed and apparently in good health. 
He came to the desk and sat down facing 
me, and said abruptly, “You’ve got to help 
me out.” I answered, “We will be glad 
to do what we can. In what way can we 
help you?” “That’s exactly the point,” 
he said, “I don’t know. All I know is that 
I am going crazy. For years I have wan- 
dered about trying first this thing and that. 
I have been unsuccessful in these attempts 
because I have never been satisfied with 
what I started out to do. Now, of course, 
along with everyone else, I am unemployed. 
But unemployment isn’t half as bad as not 
knowing what I could do well if it were 
possible to get employment. The whole 
thing is driving me crazy,” he repeated. 

In che course of the conversation with 
this young man, it was possible for us to 
find one or two things in which he showed 
more interest than others. We immediately 
made out a program for him, relayed the 
story to one or two of the instructors who 
met it with a sympathetic understanding, 
and who took the young man and his edu- 
cation in hand. The instructors realized 
that it was not only vocational education 
they were giving this young man but social 
and moral rehabilitation as well. This 
student is now well advanced and I believe 
in pursuit of a new, and what I feel to be 
a lasting, vocational interest. Thousands 
of cases such as this, in which people have 
been able to find an intense absorption 
which leads them on to more permanent 
and abiding interests in life, have come and 
gone through Opportunity School. 
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The third way in which Opportunity 
School has helped to meet the problem of 
unemployment is by assisting those whose 
lifelong occupation has suddenly been cut 
off to find a new trade. There are great 
numbers of men and women who, having 
been shut out from some particular indus- 
try because of the lack of demand in that 
field, have begun new trades and vocations 
in Opportunity School and are now happily 
on their way in a new vocational life. 
Hundreds of people who were facing this 
problem could not attend school during the 
day in the ordinary trade preparation 
classes, and for them readjustment and new 
occupation classes were started in evening 
sessions. 

Instructors in this school are ever on the 
alert to the new and changing opportunities 
in the industrial world. When a new 
vocation develops for which men or women 
can be retrained, it is considered as a prob- 
ability for a new course. Radio, beauty 
culture, linotype operating, air condition- 
ing, tourist service, dictaphone and multi- 
graph operating—all are examples of 
this growth of courses during the past 
decade. ‘ 

Another great social problem that Op- 
portunity School has helped solve during 
this depression has been with those who 
were relatively secure in their positions, 
but for whom the adventures of a com- 
mercial world have temporarily been cur- 
tailed, and whose business activities have 
slowed down. ‘These people have turned 
from the once busy hours of the market to 
slip in quietly and complete that old in- 
complete high school course, to take night 
classes in public speaking in which social 
and economic problems are discussed, to 
pursue a study of home making, or to take 
many other subjects. ‘The school has thus 
made it possible for people who are em- 
ployed to spend their leisure time in useful 
and satisfactory ways. We know of many 
people who visit the school simply as in- 


terested citizens, but who have stayed on 
to study for years. These people have 
usually found something that filled a long 
unsatisfied hunger for learning in their 
lives. 

Here again, during this depression, we 
see how Opportunity School has main- 
tained its characteristic of flexibility, chang- 
ing its courses, methods and organization 
to meet the problems of a people in the 
grip of unemployment and curtailed busi- 
ness activity. And now some signs seem to 
point to the hope that the clouds of the 
depression are lifting. If this is true, Op- 
portunity School is now facing a new chal- 
lenge as it has in all of these other periods. 
This new challenge will demand the same 
spirit and method of flexibility that has 
been demonstrated throughout the history 
of the institution. New needs are taking 
shape in our social and economic life which 
must be met by further demonstration of 
flexibility. With increasing realization of 
the world of plenty, our people will in- 
creasingly ask for help in the problem of 
better distribution of that plenty; with 
increased purchasing power, our citizens 
will need and ask for greater consumer 
wisdom; with a shorter working day, our 
workers will demand help in learning ways 
to use their leisure time; with the revisions 
of traditional tax systems, the taxpayer will 
demand enlightenment on new tax values; 
with the declining birth rate and the de- 
velopment of smaller families, our home 
makers and community builders will ask 
for new insight into the functions of home 
and family life; with decreasing immigra- 
tion, our problem of Americanization 
grows less acute, but with an increasing 
sense of interdependency, our problem of 
socialization and world citizenship in- 
creases, 

For all who wish to learn, these and 
other new problems are now challenging 
the flexibility of adult education and of 
the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 
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An Industrial High School Course 


in Horticulture 


ROBERT S. HOOLE 
Principal, McKinley Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— the fourth year of the 
course in Horticulture, McKinley Voca- 
tional High School has an enrollment of 175 
boys with four teachers in this department. 
There are 650 boys in the school, one of the 
seven vocational schools of Buffalo. ‘The 
successful initiation of the course three 
years ago was due to the efforts of the 
former principal of the school, Mr. Samuel 
F. King, deceased, the supervisor of Voca- 
tional Education in Buffalo, Mr. Francis 
H. Wing, and the president of our Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Dr. A. K. Get- 
man, as Chief of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Education for New York State. 

The first teacher appointed, Mr. Carl F. 
Wedell, had been a successful landscape 
architect for six years and to him goes the 
major credit for building up the course of 
study, establishing a fine esprit de corps 
among the boys, and for developing what 
is considered as the most beautiful school 
grounds in the city. The next employed 
was an expert greenhouse and floral special- 
ist, Mr. Tobbio Martino. The last regu- 
larly appointed was a park superintendent, 
Mr. William F. Losel. All are graduates 
of Cornell University. 

Boys enrolled in the course have been 
selected from among a considerably larger 
number of applicants and the percentage 
of those selected who will graduate ap- 
parently will set a high record for voca- 
tional schools. A careful survey of the 
industry, which includes work as land- 
scape gardener, florist, nurseryman, estate 
gardener, and park forester, indicates that 


there is a need for approximately 50 gradu- 
ates yearly in Buffalo and Western New 
York. While preparation for these occu- 
pations is the aim of the course, satisfac- 
tory completion of the work meets the 
requirements for entrance to the State 
Schools of Agriculture and Forestry at 
Cornell and Syracuse, as well as to the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

The course of study was built after an 
analysis of the various horticultural fields 
had been made and after conferences with 
a group of representative employers had 
been held. The advice and service ren- 
dered by Dr. Getman with Mr. Paul Orvis 
and Mr. Jack Weaver of his staff cannot 
be overstated. While supervision of the 
school rests with another division of the 
State Education Department, the assistance 
given by the agricultural division has been 
of tremendous help. 

Practical work for the boys on the 6 
acres of school grounds and in a large city 
park adjoining is unlimited. In the past 
three years McKinley School has become 
one of the beauty spots of the city, and as 
time goes on, more and more pretentious 
projects of beautification can be carried out. 
At one end of the school a 10-foot em- 
bankment provides the setting for a beauti- 
ful rock garden with a wild garden next 
to it. Adjoining this and to the rear an 
outdoor assembly has been built with a fine 
lawn sloping downward toward an elevated 
stage, likewise carpeted with a beautiful 
lawn. 
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At the other end of the school, there are 
two greenhouses 25 feet by 60 feet, one 
being under construction. A space about 
100 feet by 300 feet is devoted to a rose 
garden and a formal garden with a sepa- 
rate entrance from the street. Here the 
aim is to have a constant succession of 
practically every type of garden flower in 
bloom from April to November. ‘The 
Garden Club of Buffalo has been granted 
a section here to exhibit and test the newer 
and rarer specimens of flowers. On the 
school grounds are forty or fifty shade and 
ornamental trees of many varieties, as well 
as innumerable shrubs. Delaware Park 
adjoining, one of the largest city parks 
in the United States, offers work in 
plant and tree identification, park for- 
estry, and experience in extensive green- 
houses. 

Boys at work are scattered far and wide 
and student responsibility has been instilled 
to an amazing degree. Crews of three, 
four or five are organized on a competitive 
basis and the aims and outcomes of every 
bit of the work are always in sight to the 
boys. ‘There has never been the slightest 
difficulty in arousing enthusiasm for the 
work and in getting a degree of accomplish- 
ment at least equal to that of the man on 
the job. 

For four or five months of the year, it 
would seem that little outdoor work could 
be done, but it is only in the coldest 
weather that all instruction is held indoors. 
Last winter there were less than 35 school 
days when crews were unable to work at 
outdoor tasks. Heavy rains and tempera- 
tures below 25 degrees Fahrenheit usually 
require indoor work and these occasions 
are used for instruction in the technical 
aspects of the trade, Agronomy, Botany, 
Chemistry, Entomology, and Plant Path- 
ology. 

While the school year is forty weeks in 
length, the horticulture shop teachers are 
employed for an additional eight weeks in 
the summer. Ten to fifteen boys are work- 


ing on the school grounds every day dur- 
ing the vacation, and every boy must spend 
two weeks in study and identification of 
specimens that bloom only during this 
period. Project work for the entire sum- 
mer is required of juniors, usually with 
compensation, on estates, at nurseries or in 
greenhouses. Boys are encouraged to find 
their own jobs and little difficulty has been 
experienced in procuring them. The in- 
structors visit and supervise these boys on 
projects periodically and full records are 
kept of all that is being done. 

State diplomas for seniors will be held 
up pending completion of another summer 
of supervised project work, but this is mere 
routine as the placement service of the 
vocational schools of Buffalo provides for 
follow-up of all graduates, and regular 
employment in the trade meets the senior 
project requirement. 

Freshmen and sophomores are required 
to put in 100 hours of work each year, 60 
hours in summer plant identification and 
the balance in supervised project work. 
Much of this is done at the school, at the 
age of these boys usually prevents them 
from obtaining regular employment. 

Running concurrently with the shop 
work during the regular school year, the 
related technical subjects have been or- 
ganized as a vital part of the trade train- 
ing. Related trade mathematics, with a 
decided trend toward practical geometrical 
problems, is given during the first two 
years. Trade science is given during the 
second and third years and the field has 
to be carefully selected, much of the vast 
amount of science that is needed being a 
part of the trade shop instruction. ‘Trade 
drawing in the first and third years con- 
sists of plans of projects, layouts, construc- 
tion problems, and sketching. The social 
subjects, including four years of English, 
civics, industrial economics and American 
history, all combine to present a well- 
rounded secondary education program in a 
field of intense interest. 
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Vocational Training lor Women’s 


Work 


JOSEPHINE PAZDRAL 


Supervisor of Women’s Work in Texas 


Epitor’s Note: Texas was one of the first States to appoint 
a woman to promote and supervise vocational education in 


trades and industries for women. 
article has accomplished really remarkable results. 


The author of the following 
The man- 


ner in which she has approached the problem, and the number 
of women enrolled in trade classes evidently have justified the 
appointment of a capable woman to head up this work.— 


B. H. V. O. 


lL ooxime back to 1918—the first 
year in which women were enrolled in 
trade and industrial classes in Texas— 
one might easily form the opinion that the 
general outlook for women’s work did not 
look very promising. And such an opinion 
would be justifiable, for in that year there 
were exactly thirteen women enrolled— 
or, we might even say, “intruding’—in 
three classes composed primarily of men. 

The following year women’s work was 
definitely inaugurated by offering training 
in such fields as Millinery, Dressmaking, 
and Table Service, and the enrollment in 
these classes has steadily increased each 
year. During the year 1935-36, 11,312 
women were enrolled in trade and indus- 
trial classes. This is approximately 55 per 
cent of the total enrollment. 

This past year, Texas has offered classes 
in Cosmetology, Retail Selling, Trade 
Dressmaking, Power Sewing, Commercial 
Art, Nursing, Commercial work, and 
Household Employment. 

The Cosmetology classes were held in 
Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, and Waco. 
The State Board for Cosmetology has co- 
operated in every respect with the Trade 
and Industrial Division to better and 


further organize the work. ‘The course of 
study they have set up is carefully fol- 
lowed in the vocational classes, and at the 
completion of the work the students are 
eligible for the State Board examination 
in Cosmetology. 

Retail Selling, a fascinating subject, has 
a universal appeal. Part-time classes have 
been held in some of the larger cities as 
El] Paso, Houston, San Antonio, and Fort 
Worth.. This summer, Mr. Ray L. Mar- 
tin, Director of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, held a Retail Selling conference for 
the merchants in Taylor, Texas. The 
purpose of these meetings was to discuss 
and to consider how to cope with the prob- 
lems encountered in Retail Selling. This 
conference was followed by a unit in Retail 
Selling for the salespeople, taught by Miss 
Mamie Yates of the San Antonio Voca- 
tional and ‘Technical School. 

Household Employment ranks second in 
importance as a means of livelihood for 
the negroes in the State of Texas, being 
surpassed only by agriculture or farming. 

In the fall of 1935, a study of this trade 
was made by the State Department of In- 
dustrial Education to determine the needs 
of the employer and employee. Question- 
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naires were sent to employers in all of the 
cities and towns where Household Em- 
ployment classes were being conducted. A 
brief summary of some of the facts the 
study revealed are as follows: 

1. The average household in which the 
workers are employed in Texas consists of 
a house or apartment of: (a) five to ten 
rooms, 57 per cent; and (bd) five rooms or 
less, 35 per cent. 

2. 63 per cent of the families have chil- 
dren as members, while 37 per cent are 
composed of adults. 

3. The greatest per cent of household 
employees are well above twenty years of 
age. 

4. 63.33 per cent live in the place of 
employment, while only 24.6 per cent of 
the women “live in.” 

5. The mode wage of workers in 
Household Employment is $3.00 per week. 

6. The number of hours worked per day 
by household employees range from two to 
fifteen. 

7. Wages do not increase with the num- 
ber of hours on duty. 

8. When workers are employed, they 
rank as follows in training and experience: 
meager, 30.1 per cent; adequate, 56.1 per 
cent; and superior, 13.8 per cent. 

9. In 85 per cent of the homes, it is 
necessary to train new emplovees in the 
proper methods of performing household 
tasks. 

10. Over one half of the employers an- 
swered that they would be willing to pay 
better wages to secure highly skilled 
workers. 

11. The employers feel that there is a 
need for training employees in two phases: 
(a) personal responsibilities as depend- 
ability, cleanliness, punctuality, proper atti- 
tude toward work, honesty, and neatness 
in appearance; and (b) household duties 
as cooking, serving meals, planning meals, 
cleaning house, and organization of work. 

12. 88.2 per cent of the employers feel 
that the employees should have a health 
certificate. 


13. The duties now performed by 
household workers rank as follows: (a) 
dishwashing, (b) daily and weekly cleaning 
of different rooms, (c) preparing meals, 
(d) laundry, (e) care of equipment, and 
(f) answering the telephone and doorbell. 

14. “Planning meals” received almost 
twice as many votes as any other duty the 
employers would like for the employee to 
learn to perform. 

15. There is very little demand for 
teaching the employee how to drive a car 
or for personal service such as manicuring. 

In order that the students enrolled in 
Household Employment classes might se- 
cure thorough training in all phases of the 
work, a state committee was appointed to 
work out a course of study. The mem- 
bers of this committee were as follows: 

Mrs. Harriet Bonnet, H. E. teacher, 
San Antonio; Mrs. Oneita Pierce, H. E. 
teacher, Big Spring; Mrs. Cecil B. Good- 
win, coordinator of women’s’. work, 
Houston; Miss Laura Murray, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Industrial Teacher Training, Aus- 
tin; Miss Josephine Pazdral, State Super- 
visor of Girls’ and Women’s Work, De- 
partment of Education, Austin. 

The Household Employment course of 
study is composed of seven parts. As with 
any outline of study, the following mate- 
rial is only a suggestion or guide as to how 
different subjects may be handled. The 
problems worked out should be adapted to 
fit the particular needs of the maids in 
the community where the class is taught. 

1. The Care of the House.—Every at- 
tempt is made to provide home practice 
work in order te make this course a practi- 
cal one, since it is difficult to set up a situa- 
tion in class which will afford each student 
an opportunity for caring for household 
equipment and cleaning rooms of a house. 
The teacher visits a student’s place of em- 
ployment whenever it is possible in order 
to properly coordinate the student’s work 
and school experiences. 

2. Special Duties in the Home.—The 
responsibilities and special duties of the 
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household employee are many. It is im- 
portant that she be taught to perform such 
duties as answering the telephone and door- 
bell intelligently. A guest’s visit in the 
home can be made enjoyable or disagree- 
able, depending largely upon the services 
rendered by the employee. 

3. Laundry.—Many families send the 
laundry out, but even then the household 
employee is called upon to launder such 
articles as fine linens, baby clothes, and 
lingerie. A practical study of textiles and 
stains is offered in this unit; also, the 
family washing and ironing; the mending, 
patching, and darning of clothing; and the 
pressing of wool and silk garments. 

4. The Meals in the Home—This 
course is taught on the meal basis. Such 
problems as marketing, the care and stor- 
age of foods, and table service are stressed 
whenever it is possible. Family meals and 
company meals are served, and menus are 
prepared which are suitable. 

5. Home Hygiene.—In a large measure, 
the health of the family is dependent upon 
the health and habits of cleanliness of the 
employee. Often it becomes her duty to 
render first aid and to care for the sick 
members of the family. The employee is 
taught the underlying principles necessary 
to maintain hygienic home surroundings. 

6. The Care of Children—Although 
the household employee is not to be charged 
with the full responsibility of guiding and 
caring for the child in the home, she should 
have a sympathetic understanding of child- 
hood, and have a practical knowledge of 
their physical care and feeding. 

7. Employer-Employee Relationship. — 
Too much emphasis cannot be put upon 
the necessity for a complete understanding 
between employer and employee before 
final arrangements are made between them. 


When a student has completed the 
course of training for Household Employ- 
ment and has a health certificate, she is 
issued a vocational certificate by the Trade 
and Industrial Division. 

Placement and follow-up of the students 
completing the course are vital to the 
success of the training program. ‘The in- 
structor or school coordinator will assist 
students in securing employment. 

The progress women’s work in Texas 
has made might well be attributed to 
several things—increased federal and state 
appropriations, greater number of training 
stations provided for women, organized 
and standardized courses of study—but 
there is something greater, even, than these, 
without which so steady an increase could 
never have been made—and that is the 
ever present desire of women in industry to 
raise their standards, increase their knowl]- 
edge of their chosen occupation, hew a 
path by which women in years to come 
may make still greater advancement. 





The Washington A.V.A. office 
has on hand a few copies of va- 
rious issues of the 4.V.4. News 
Bulletin and A.V.A. Journal and 
News Bulletin from 1929 to 1936. 
Copies of these issues can be sup- 
plied at the rate of 20c per copy 
to those who wish to complete 
their files. 

The above offer holds only so 
long as the limited supply of these 
issues is available. Vocational 
teacher training institutions, school 
libraries and individuals may wish 
to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to secure missing numbers. 
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The A.V.A. Research Project 


EpitoriAL Note: The following is a brief presentation or pre- 


liminary report of the A.V.A. Research Committee. 


This report 


contains excerpts from the minutes of the Committee, involving the 
more significant decisions and activities of the Committee to date. 


In RECENT 
months the Execu- 
tive Committee of 
the American Vo- 
cational Associa- 
tion has recognized 
the imperative 
need for immedi- 
ate action on the 
part of the Associ- 
ation in developing 
a strong program 
of research, deal- 
ing with the fun- 
damental facts, 
services, and activ- 
ities underlying the guidance, training, and 
placement of persons for gainful employ- 
ment. ‘Two of the sections already have 
under way comprehensive studies but for 
the Association as a whole there exists at 
the present time a vital need for organ- 
ized effort in this important field. 

Basic facts should be studied with refer- 
ence to the educational background and 
achievements of a large number of pupils 
with special reference to the relationship 
of the abilities and attitudes of these young 
people who have left our secondary 
schools, in adjusting themselves to the 
problems of placement and progress in 
wage earning employments. It is proposed 
to make a random sampling of centers 
throughout the United States, including 
pupils in the various types of secondary 
schools and classes with varying degrees of 
length of stay in school, curriculum 
achievement and ability ranking. Data 
resulting from such a study would be of 
paramount significance in American edu- 





O. R. LeBeau 


L. H. D. 


cation in providing for adequate services of 
guidance, training, and placement. 

A grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
supplemented by an allotment from the 
A.V.A. budget, has made possible the im- 
mediate undertaking of a research project. 
For the purpose of organizing and super- 
vising the project, President Getman, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, 
has appointed the following Research Com- 
mittee: Edwin A. Lee, New York City; 
Thomas H. Quigley, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Arthur B. Mays, Urbana, Illinois; Marion 
F. Breck, Dover, Delaware; Irvin S. 
Noall, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. C. 
Wright (represented by F. W. Lathrop), 
Washington, D. C.; R. M. Stewart, 
Ithaca, New York; A. K. Getman, AIl- 
bany, New York; L. H. Dennis, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Committee has had 
several meetings and has taken necessary 
steps to get the research work under way. 

The Committee organized with the elec- 
tion of A. K. Getman as Chairman, L. H. 
Dennis as Secretary of the Committee, and 
Dr. O. R. LeBeau as Research Agent. 
Dr. LeBeau’s headquarters will be main- 
tained in our Washington A.V.A. office, 
which will also be the headquarters of the 
A.V.A. Research Committee. 

The Committee has made a tentative 
selection of communities throughout the 
United States, distributed geographically 
and with reference to the specialized type 
of vocational training in agriculture, 
trades and industries, home economics, and 
the distributive occupations. 

The.Committee plans to undertake two 
major services with reference to the ques- 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Editorials 


The Rising Demand 


\V HENEVER 


living things face 
new or changing 
conditions, they 
must meet them 
adequately or per- 
ish. At such cross- 
roads there are but 
three possible di- 
rections in which 
to move; they may 
move to a more 
favorable environ- 
ment, they may 
change the present 
environment, or 
they may adapt themselves to present con- 
ditions. This order of events prevails 
among all living things. In modern civil- 
ization we are discovering that in our com- 
plex living we too are at the center of 
such a triangle of choice. 

In America we have had a noteworthy 
experience in migrating to 2 new environ- 
ment, and in recent years we have been 
attempting to change the environment 
under which we live. Our frontiers in 
new lands are now closed; migration is no 
longer possible. Once the slack of unem- 
ployment could be taken up by moving to 
new lands and by opening up new territory. 
Today, however, we face a new frontier— 
that of technology and conservation. When 
the frontier moves from geography to 
technology and conservation, education be- 
comes a new imperative. The new frontier 
for youth begins with accurate knowledge 
and alert resourcefulness to help them 
adjust themselves to meet the new condi- 
tions. Vocational and technical education 
play a primary role in developing this new 
frontier. Occupational training provides 
the necessary technical knowledge and 





A. K. GETMAN 


skills and the resourcefulness which enable 
the individual to adapt himself to the 
rapidly changing conditions imposed by 
scientific invention. 

Our people are recognizing the practical 
problems involved in providing adequate 
vocational training. ‘There is an increas- 
ing demand on the part of employers for 
competent craftsmen, and on the part of 
leaders in education for adequate facilities 
to prepare youth so that they may adjust 
themselves to the new demands of occupa- 
tional life. In a recent study. of the metal 
industries in the State of New York, made 
by the State Education Department, it was 
shown that there is no demand for unskilled 
labor, little demand for semi-skilled labor 
as represented by machine specialists, but a 
great demand for skilled workmen. One 
manufacturer of pumps writes: “We find 
there is a great scarcity of skilled labor; 
that is, men capable of operating planers, 
boring mills and the larger sizes of engine 
lathes.” An elevator company confirms the 
above opinion. They found a shortage of 
machine shop workers, especially engine 
lathe operators, turret lathe operators, 
screw machine operators, milling machine 
operators, electric welders and good lay-out 
men. 

This indicates the need for vocational 
training as America emerges from the de- 
pression. This means that our technical 
and vocational schools will be increasingly 
called upon to provide occupational train- 
ing for skilled craftsmen. These schools 
will supplement the work of the school with 
that of the shop and laboratory. Through 
the ideal combination of school and shop a 
technically trained worker will be provided 
who in large measure will perform the in- 
dustrial production processes. 

In the field of agriculture the demand 
for technical competence is equally acute. 
The farmer is a combination of scientist, 
naturalist, mechanic and business man. 
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Under modern conditions made difficult 
by surpluses, the ravages of insects and 
plant diseases, the handling of power 
machinery and the necessity of cutting costs 
to the bone, competence in each of the four 
fields is imperative. Tens of thousands of 
records of the management practices of 
farms throughout the United States pro- 
vide convincing evidence that there is a 
high positive correlation between voca- 
tional-technical training and the earning 
power of the operator. Farm youth have 
demonstrated their rising demand for voca- 
tional training in the steady increase of the 
enrollments in agricultural schools through- 
out the country. 

Leaders in education, determined to pro- 
vide every possible assistance to individual 
pupils in adjusting themselves to occupa- 
tional needs, have developed vocational 
courses for youth and adults as a part of 
the full-time and part-time training services 
of the public schools. In New York City 
the demand, as reported by the Director of 
Vocational Education, has risen for 1937- 
38 to the point where more than 40,000 
students desire vocational training as com- 
pared with 25,000 for the previous school 
year. 

The American Vocational Association 
believes that occupational education as an 
integral part of the educational service in 
America is a primary right and privilege 
of every citizen and that it is essential in 
the maintenance of economic security for 
the individual as well as for the economic 
stability of the nation. The appropriations 
made available by the George-Deen act 
come at a strategic time in providing the 
additional resources to meet the rising de- 
mand to assist our people in adjusting 
themselves to new conditions. No one 
can read such volumes as Recent Social 
Trends and Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy without realizing the new de- 
mand for vocational-technical training. 
These volumes present in dramatic form 
the outline of a new environment. 


A. K. G. 


The George-D een Appro- 
priations 


The George-Deen Act was passed by 
Congress to provide for the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in the 
United States in order that more adequate 
means may be available to assist youth in 
making occupational adjustments. The ac- 
tion by Congress itself and the sentiment 
of the public in general indicate that the 
vocational education leadership of this 
country is now face to face with an imme- 
diate problem, the problem of developing 
additional and adequate vocational educa- 
tion facilities. These vocational training 
facilities should be in accordance wth oc- 
cupational needs and opportunities. 

There must be no delay and no lack of 
vision on the part of our vocational leader- 
ship. We face not merely an opportunity. 
Rather do we face the greatest and most 
critical challenge ever experienced by our 
local, state and national vocational leader- 
ship. 

The long delay and the late date on 
which a decision was made relative to the 
availability of these funds have materially 
added to the difficulties for the current 
year. However, this should cause no dis- 
couragement but should serve as a stimulus 
to energetic, thorough, careful and sane 
planning for the wise use of these funds for 
the current year. It should be borne in 
mind that the funds made available by the 
signing of the Interior Department Bill 
by President Roosevelt are for this year, 
the year beginning July 1, 1937. If these 
funds are to be used to help develop our 
program of vocational education, they must 
be used this year. We cannot wait several 
months to develop our plans for the exten- 
sion of the program. 

Those familiar with the operation of the 
vocational education program in this coun- 
try and the use of Federal vocational edu- 
cation funds are, of course, aware of the 
fact that all Federal funds not used are 
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returned to the Federal Treasury. Our 
vocational education leadership is to be 
commended because of its willingness to 
allow some funds to revert to the Federal 
Treasury rather than to attempt to use 
these funds unwisely. There will be no 
change in this policy because of the avail- 
ability of additional funds. The record of 
the past twenty years in the use of Federal 
vocational education funds has demon- 
strated that we need have no fear of the 
improper or ineffective use of these funds. 
In cooperation with administrators of 
educational programs, representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and business, and with the 
advice and assistance of farm and home 
life leaders, may we at once set ourselves 
to the task of developing the program of 
vocational education for which Congress 
has appropriated the George-Deen voca- 
tional education funds. L. H. D. 


A.V.A. Research Program 


The role which scientific study has 
played in social progress is nowhere more 
forcibly presented than in the field of edu- 
cation. It is highly appropriate, therefore, 
that the American Vocational Association 
should undertake a sound research program 
as a phase of its professional service to its 
members and to the public at large. Else- 
where in this issue will be found the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Research Com- 
mittee, setting forth the present status and 
plans of this group. In this column special 
emphasis is placed on the fundamental 
necessity for and the challenging implica- 
tions of sound research study in vocational 
education. Scientific research is a produc- 
tive investment proven by the experience 
of careful workers to yield a high rate of 
return. We trust sincerely that the present 
committee will be able to contribute to 
such a return in increasing the public serv- 
ice in vocational education. 

The activities of the committee have 
been made possible by a grant of funds by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 


supplemented by a specific allotment of 
funds from the treasury of our Association. 
As the work of the committee gets under 
way it is imperative for our membership to 
lend support, as requested, to the searching 
inquiry into the problems, issues, services 
and achievements in this field of education. 
We believe that in this enterprise a new 
high mark of public service will be estab- 
lished. A. K. G. 





The A.V.A, Research Project 


(Continued from page 147) 
tion: To what extent are the services of 
vocational education effective in selecting, 
training, placing, and re-training the indi- 
vidual for useful employment. 

It was further agreed that the Com- 
mittee should be responsible for preparing 
a bulletin to show the extent of the 
effectiveness of vocational education, and 
to express basic principles, issues, and new 
services, and also undertake a special study 
concerning the above, planned to cover a 
period of several years in which basic 
scientific research methods should be used. 

The Committee plans to prepare a pub- 
lication under the tentative title “A Pre- 
liminary Examination of the Services in 
Vocational Education,” with sub-title “As 
shown by twenty years of experience in 
American public schools.” This publica- 
tion will be strictly a professional con- 
tribution devoid of every implication of 
propaganda or financial support. Emphasis 
will be placed on objective data and case 
studies as evidence of achievement, prin- 
ciples or conclusions induced from facts, 
special issues and problems, and a concise 
summary. 

The area centering in and around Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, will be the first 
community to be studied in connection 
with the work of the Research Committee. 
The Committee plans to inaugurate simi- 
lar studies in other states as soon as the 
work in the Williamsport area is well 
organized and under way. 
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CCC Education Strengthened To 
Meet Enrollee Needs 


HOWARD W. OXLEY 
Director of CCC Camp Education 


“Tee effort to place CCC instruction on 
a broader basis should be of interest to 
everyone connected with educational and 
vocational work. The act, passed by Con- 
gress on June 28 to extend the Corps three 
more years, states that one of the CCC’s 
coordinate purposes will be that of provid- 
ing vocational training. ‘The act further 
provides: “That at least ten hours each 
week may be devoted to general educational 
and vocational training.” It grants au- 
thority to the Director of CCC to permit 
enrollees to break their term of enrollment 
to attend an educational institution and re- 
turn to camp at the conclusion of the school 
term. 


Training Facilities Expanded 


In line with the movement to expand 
CCC education, Director Robert Fechner 
has approved an enlarged expenditure for 
camp educational and vocational facilities 
during the current fiscal year of 1937-38. 
This expenditure, amounting to $4,500,- 
000, will provide for 2,600 square feet of 
space for classrooms and shops in every 
camp, an educational adviser for each com- 
pany, and additional funds for the pur- 
chase of educational equipment and sup- 
plies. There is also a special allotment to 
each company to defray the cost of instruc- 
tion for enrollees in nearby schools and 
training centers. 

The ten hours of education each week 
will be offered the men on week-day nights 
after the supper period and on Saturday 
mornings. Ambitious enrollees wishing ad- 
ditional hours of instruction will be af- 
forded such an opportunity. 


Needs of Enrollees 

An analysis of the enrollees’ records in- 
dicates their need for training and develop- 
ment. A recent survey reveals that the 
average age of the enrollee is about 20 
years; he has completed about eight and 
one-quarter grades of school and has served 
in the Corps between nine and twelve 
months. A report of the Labor Depart- 
ment states that of 93,620 young men who 
entered the camps during October, 1936, 
21,579 (23 per cent) had never held any 
kind of job prior to their entering the 
Corps. Not counting these men who never 
held a regular job, the average enrollee had 
been jobless for nearly seven months before 
coming to camp. 

According to camp reports for June, 
1937, more than 3 per cent of the enrollees 
are illiterate and 39 per cent have not com- 
pleted the elementary grades. Forty-six 
per cent are on the high school level, and 
II per cent are in the college grade. More 
than two-thirds of the men never received 
any systematic vocational training before 
reaching camp. 

Necessarily, CCC education must be as 
broad and varied as the interests and needs 
of the men are. About one-fourth of the 
fifty thousand educational activities going 
on in the camps at present are academic 
courses on the elementary, high school and 
college level; about half are vocational 
courses; about 10 per cent are of the in- 
formal type, including arts and crafts, dra- 
matics and music; and 15 per cent are 
miscellaneous, including foreman, teacher 
and leader training, safety, health and first 
aid instruction. 
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Vocational Training 

Enrollees are primarily interested in pre- 
paring for employment; therefore voca- 
tional subjects are the most popular. ‘The 
camp report for June, 1937, shows that, 
of 50,000 courses taught in the Corps, 47 
per cent were vocational. 

Vocational training in the CCC is of 
two distinct types. There is first the job 
training program in which enrollees are 
instructed on the work projects to which 
they are assigned in camp; and secondly, 
there is the general vocational program 
which trains enrollees for jobs in which 
they are interested but are not performing 
on the work project. 

The work projects in the field offer op- 
portunities for training in a wide variety of 
occupations, and the jobs required for the 
operation and maintenance of the camp add 
a number of other opportunities for occu- 
pational instruction. A few of the hun- 
dreds of different jobs required on the 
work projects are surveying, stone ma- 
sonry, blasting, truck driving, tractor op- 
eration, map reading, concrete construction, 
carpentry, and welding. Some of the jobs 
necessary for the maintenance of the camp 
are secretarial and clerical work, store 
keeping, cooking and baking, and mess 
management. 

Instruction on these jobs is given by 
those who supervise the work. Out on the 
project, this is usually done by the foremen 
and work superintendents employed by the 
technical agencies. In the maintenance 
jobs of the camp, instruction is usually 
given by the officers or educational direc- 
tors. The method of instruction involves 
an analysis of the job to be done and the 
units of information to be presented, and 
effective presentation and application of 
this information. Instruction on the job 
is supplemented by instruction in related 
subjects and is given during the leisure 
time of the men. 

The reports for June, 1937, show that 
51 per cent of the enrollees are now par- 
ticipating in the job training program. 


The five types of work in which the great- 
est number of men are receiving job train- 
ing are: 


Enrollees 
1. Road construction .......... 32,887 
2. Treatment of gullies........ 12,346 
3. Fighting forest fires and pre- 
MR sons cao tae erie noes 12,344 
4. FOPst °CUIQUTE: ...560 cca es 11,578 
5. Landscape improvement .... 8,593 


In addition to the 8,098 job training 
courses given during June, 1937, there 
were 14,864 other vocational courses given 
in the camps. These vocational courses, 
which were attended by 115,331 men, were 
entirely distinct from the regular job train- 
ing program. ‘They are offered during the 
leisure time of the enrollees and comprise 
vocational subjects in which the enrollees 
express interest. An analysis of the voca- 
tional subjects taught during November, 
1936, reveals that the most popular courses 
were those relating to commercial subjects, 
such as stenography, typing, and filing. 
Next in rank are the mechanical trades; 
journalism ranks third, followed by car- 
pentry, art, cooking, forestry, photography, 
accounting, and business management. 


Cooperation with Vocational Schools 

Some of the best vocational training for 
enrollees has been provided through the co- 
operation of state and local school officials. 
A number of local communities have made 
the facilities of their well-equipped voca- 
tional schools available to the enrollees. 
Approximately 7,500 enrollees during the 
winter months attend local schools. CCC 
training centers of this kind have been 
established at Aliquippa, Shippensburg, 
Sheffield and Williamsport, Pa.; Sanford, 
Maine; and a center for discharged en- 
rollees is maintained at Toledo, Ohio. 

Probably the best developed of these 
centers are those of Williamsport, Pa., and 
Toledo, Ohio. At Williamsport eleven 
nearby CCC camps have entered into joint 
arrangements with the local vocational 
school to train 200 enrollees in the school’s 
shops for eight hours each Saturday. The 
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enrollees who take this work are carefully 
selected and are trained in those trades 
which are common to the individual’s 
home community. At Toledo, Ohio, the 
local board of education, in cooperation 
with the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, has established a vocational training 
program for enrollees returning from camp. 
Over a period of two years, March, 1935, 
to March, 1937, 2,917 former enrollees 
registered in various courses offered in this 
program. ‘The average attendance is about 
four hundred. Local employers are co- 
operating effectively in taking as many of 
the men trained as possible. 


Prospects Encouraging 


As we enter upon a new year of educa- 
tional work in the camps, the prospects for 
an improved program look encouraging. 
CCC education has now found a firm foot- 
ing in every company. Everywhere en- 
rollees are becoming more and more inter- 


ested in training because of their desire to 
get ready for employment and civic life. 
School and community leaders are lending 
their hearty cooperation to the camp pro- 
gram. 

The CCC bids fair to become a definite 
part of the country’s educational and youth 
conservation program. It is to be greatly 
hoped that the camp movement will be 
guided along the most effective channels. 
The vocational schools and teachers of the 
country can render invaluable assistance 
to this cause. There are five major fields 
in which they may help: first, assist in the 
training of camp instructors; second, per- 
mit enrollees to attend nearby vocational 
schools; third, send more vocational in- 
structors into the camps; fourth, render 
advisory service to CCC officials in cur- 
riculum and lesson planning, and fifth, 
share with them any available information 
on the guidance and placement of young 
men. 
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Job Adjustment for the CCC 


JOHN T. SHUMAN 
Williamsport, Pa. 





Vocational School Facilities Available for CCC Boys 


Tite primary purpose of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is economic relief, but 
closely allied to this is the objective of con- 
servation. Although this second purpose 
finds rather objective expression in the con- 
servation of natural resources, it has just 
as high justification in the conservation of 
human values. 

Approximately 1,700,000 youth have en- 
rolled in the CCC since its inception. Most 
of these youth, who come from all types 
of backgrounds, have quit school. Most 
of them are lacking in any kind of experi- 
ence of value to them in securing private 
and normal employment. Seventy-five per 
cent have never received any vocational 
training, and over 90 per cent have never 


held a regular job. A large portion of this 
group have no plans for the future and 
have never thought seriously about a defi- 
nite choice of occupation. Thirty-three per 
cent of the junior enrollees in the last Jan- 
uary enrollment were only seventeen years 
of age, while about 77 per cent were under 
twenty-one. On an average each of these 
boys remains in camp eight months. This 
brief statement of the characteristics of 
these youth will indicate to some extent 
the problem presented here in human con- 
servation. 

Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, has said that “the ma- 
jor purpose of the CCC is to help each boy 
find himself, to arouse his ambition, and to 
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aid him in obtaining employment.” 

If one of the ultimate objectives of the 
CCC is the optimum adjustment of the en- 
rollee, then considerable practical training 
is necessary. Within the camps many jobs 
exist on which the youth may receive train- 
ing. All types of educational programs 
have also been utilized to good advantage 
in the various camps. Up to the present 
time, however, just how effective these pro- 
grams have been in the ultimate job adjust- 
ment of the enrollee has not been measured 
adequately. One of the programs of voca- 
tional training and job adjustment and 
placement for the CCC was that conducted 
in Williamsport, Pa., from September, 
1936, to April, 1937. 

The School District of the City of Wil- 
liamsport cooperating with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (Third Corps Area, 
District 1), the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and the local ‘Community 
Trade Association conducted a demonstra- 
tion project in giving vocational training 
to a selected group of junior CCC enrollees. 
The results of this experiment were care- 
fully recorded so that some objective 
measure of its success would be available. 
Five different camps participated in the 
experiment and sent selected enrollees to 
the Williamsport Trade School for inten- 
sive training. 


The Object of the Demonstration 


This cooperative project was designed 
to determine the feasibility of adequate 
guidance, intensive vocational industrial 
training, and placement services for the 
CCC youth by accessible public trade 
schools. The success of the venture was 
measured to a large extent by the per- 
centage of boys actually placed on private 
and permanent jobs in their home com- 
munities as a result of such training and 
activities. 

Time of Classes 

Each Saturday morning the enrollees left 

their respective camps about 7.30 o'clock, 


proceeded by truck an average distance of 
25 miles to Williamsport, and arrived at 
the Vocational School in time to “punch 
the clock” and begin work at 8.30 A. M. 
A half hour was allowed for lunch, and the 
classes closed at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
This schedule permitted a full eight hours 
of intensive and practical trade instruction. 
The evening was free for recreational ac- 
tivities provided by the school or as other- 
wise arranged by the educational advisers. 


Selection of Students 


The selection of students consisted essen- 
tially of the six steps listed here: 

1. An interview by the camp educational 
adviser. 

2. The development of an individual 
record and written analysis of the prospec- 
tive student. 

3. An investigation of the possibility of 
employment in the boy’s home community. 

4. The approval of the enrollee’s appli- 
cation by the camp educational committee. 

5. A final interview at the school by the 
shop instructor or coordinator. 

This selective process tended to restrict 
materially the enrollment to young men 
who had the necessary personal qualifica- 
tions to enter skilled industrial employment 
in industries represented in their home com- 
munities. 

Instruction Personnel 

The general supervision was provided by 
the local school district. Although some 
of the instructors were recruited from the 
regular industrial school faculty, most of 
the instructors were employed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction under 
provisions of a legislative act of the 1935 
Assembly providing for occupational train- 
ing for unemployed individuals. Other in- 
struction was also provided by the Adult 
Education Division of the Works Progress 
Administration. ‘The educational advisers 
of the various camps also assisted in the 
instruction and guidance, especially that 
portion which could be given without 
elaborate shop or laboratory facilities. 
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A special CCC educational adviser and 
coordinator was assigned to this project. 
Adjustment services and placements were 
handled largely by him. This special co- 
ordinator frequently spent considerable 
time actually going into the boy’s home 
community to seek job opportunities and 
to investigate conditions for the enrollee. 
As the ultimate objective was the employ- 
ment of the youth in his home community, 
every effort was made to place the boy 
satisfactorily and permanently in a job 
back home. 

The general overhead items of plant 
maintenance were provided by the School 
District. Although some supplies were pro- 
vided by the students, most of the materials 
were furnished by the CCC under the CCC 
Procurement Authority approved Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, and available until March, 
1937. 

The Training Plan 


The Williamsport Public Retraining 
School, which has been in continuous op- 
eration since 1930, has developed a definite 
technique for the rehabilitation of unem- 
ployed adults This procedure consists es- 
sentially of four steps. These same four 
steps were used successfully in the rehabili- 
tation of the CCC enrollees who attended 
the school a reasonable length of time. 


1. The diagnosis step in which an effort 
is made to discover the specific nature of 
the individual’s problem and to plan a 
remedial program. 

2. The second step is the actual train- 
ing or retraining of the individual in basic 
occupational skills. 

3. The third step is the placement of 
the student in private industry. 

4. The fourth step is that of ‘“‘follow- 
up.” This is designed to help the new 
worker in the early stages of his new job. 


The Success of the Project 


Judged by the percentage of the students 
who have found employment, the project 
proved very successful. From September, 
1936, to April, 1937, 274 CCC boys par- 
ticipated in the experiment by attending 
the Williamsport Vocational Center. Ap- 
proximately 200 of these boys attended the 
school conscientiously for an adequate 
length of time, the rest dropping out for 
one reason or another. Of the remaining 
200 about 50 per cent have been placed on 
jobs in industry and business. Still others 
have found employment directly or indi- 
rectly as a result of this training. It has 
been difficult as yet to make a further check 
on this group since the end of the project 
and during the summer. 
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Home Economies in the Schools of 
Virginia 
JEAN J. STEWART 
Asessiete Prcbiesee of Viens Ressninine Rinestion, Calhige of Wiltinn tid Mies 


Hou ECONOMICS is_ being 
taught in a great many public schools, and 
some have wondered why this subject is 
now so generally included in the curriculum 
when such was not the case a few years ago. 
This article will give an answer to this 
question as well as some information in 
what is being taught in home economics 
classes. 

Thoughtful observers have discovered 
that the type of environment in which one 
lives exerts a great influence upon one’s 
happiness and development and that the 
social and economic changes of today are 
rendering our environment so complex that 
the individual needs more knowledge as a 
basis for personal adjustment. “Inthe 
United States the agricultural society of 
our colonial ancestors seems to be giving 
way to an industrial order. 

This change raises new problems in home 
and family life and home economics en- 
deavors to make children conscious of these 
and to develop the habit of thinking in 
terms of solving problems in a changing 
social and economic order. Children must 
learn to look at problems as a whole and 
from a broad standpoint, including physio- 
logical, psychological, sociological, and 
economic factors. A brief survey of home 
life in an agricultural society and in an 
industrial order will give a basis for ob- 
serving some of the understandings and 
problems which are discussed in these 
classes in the schools of Virginia. 

In colonial times communities were 
largely agricultural. Most of the primary 
necessities of life, such as food and cloth- 
ing, were produced in the home. Home 


industries made it possible for children, 
the aged, and the incompetent members of 
the family to make some economic contri- 
bution to the support of the family. Thus 
all members of society were producers to 
some extent and there were no problems 
of family insecurity or tensions raised due 
to the distribution of the money income. 

Psychologically, the atmosphere of the 
colonial home was wholesome. Common 
tasks, adjusted to the capacities of the 
various family members, contributed to the 
development in each individual of self-re- 
liance and a belief in the worth of his own 
personality. Family interest and coopera- 
tion in common tasks tended to increase 
family affection and stability and this re- 
sulted in a sense of security. Jobs and 
problems were tangible and if reality was 
faced the individual could usually work 
his way through to successful accomplish- 
ment. In the absence of utensils, tools, 
furnishings, and many necessities, all mem- 
bers of the family were led to fashion these 
by hand. Thus each felt more deeply the 
value of what he had produced and ex- 
perienced joy in having expressed in visible 
form his aesthetic impulses. Although en- 
vironmental forces imposed rigorous hard- 
ships on the family, these tests were of a 
physical nature for the most part, thus 
probably not so complex as the social and 
economic problems that the family must 
meet today. Problems were also less per- 
sonal. 

The pleasures of the colonial home were 
simple and wholesome, very frequently con- 
sisting of a combination of work and play, 
such as quilting parties and husking bees. 
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Intellectual and cultural opportunities were 
meager as compared with those of today, 
as they were provided to a large extent by 
the individual homes rather than by the 
community. 

The evolution of an industrial civiliza- 
tion has changed greatly the functions and 
problems of the modern home. The nature 
of these problems may be shown by 
analyzing home life in terms of some of 
the following relationships; (1) the eco- 
nomic support of the family, (2) the 
maintenance of the physical well-being of 
the individual, (3) the maintenance of in- 
dividual morale, (4) possible development 
of an enriched home life through aesthetic 
experience and leisure-time activities. 

In an industrial society the economic 
needs of the family are largely met by 
family income rather than by home pro- 
duction of goods. Skill in the use of the 
family income has today largely replaced 
skill in production, as a means of increas- 
ing satisfactions in home life. Ready-to- 
wear garments, canned foods, electric 
cleaners, and many other kinds of com- 
mercial goods have reduced greatly house- 
hold production, and tasks in the home 
have been changed in number and in kind, 
so that children and the aged have become 
an economic liability rather than an asset, 
as they were in the colonial home. As 
production in the household has decreased, 
the importance of the money income has 
increased. Most of the satisfaction of the 
entire family group must be purchased to- 
day rather than produced as in colonial 
days and out of the utilization and division 
of the family income many family tensions 
grow. If the money income is used wisely, 
the possibilities of enriched family life are 
greatly increased. What does wise ex- 
penditure of the family income involve? It 
involves (1) making a choice, among many 
choices, of what one regards as most 
worth while in family life, (2) budgeting 
an income that is frequently inadequate, 
(3) selecting in such a way as to obtain 
the fullest value from the money spent. 


The making of choices must be based 
upon an evaluation of goals in the lives of 
the family group. Deciding upon the satis- 
factions that would contribute most to the 
enriched living of each family member and 
to that of the family group as a whole 
involves an understanding of the functions 
of home life and of the far-reaching possi- 
bilities of the contribution that the home 
might make to character development. 
Home life of the future may be much finer 
than that of the past, if the right choices 
are made. 

Impediments to right choice inherent in 
the social order may thwart wise expendi- 
ture. Psychological influences are working 
in society that tend to direct selection of 
commodities. Many are not conscious of 
how their desires are being formed, 
whether by a suggestion of the advertiser, 
by an outgrown tradition, or by a feeling 
that one must “keep up with the Joneses.” 
If the adults of the future are to be able 
to make their own decisions in regard to 
objectives in home life, the children in our 
schools must be learning to recognize these 
problems and to analyze them with intelli- 
gent understanding. 

After a choice of desirable family goals 
has been made, most families will find that 
their incomes are not sufficient to cover all 
their worth-while needs. For this reason 
further evaluation must be made by in- 
dividuals and by family groups to budget 
to their best advantage the insufficient re- 
sources. A knowledge of what is involved 
in spreading a given income over the 
specific needs of a family and participation 
in experiences in budgeting in the home 
tend to give children a more wholesome 
attitude in regard to their expenditures. 

The selection of household commodities 
is the last element in the wise expenditure 
of the family income. After the family 
goals have been set up and a decision 
reached, through budgeting, as to how 
much can be spent in caring for the various 
needs of the family, the family dollar 
frequently can be made to go farther by 
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wise selection. The expenditure of the 
food money is not a simple question of buy- 
ing food in general, but the purchaser must 
know what different food elements are 
required by the body; which of the several 
foods yielding a given element is cheapest ; 
what are the indications of good and poor 
quality in all the common foods used in 
the home. The purchase of clothing also 
presents new problems. New materials 
are coming on the market and some of 
these resemble old, known materials so 
closely that the average individual cannot 
distinguish the difference. Yet these new 
materials may have entirely different 
characteristics from the old. They may 
wrinkle more readily, require special 
methods for pressing and laundering, and 
react differently to exposure to sun. Many 
of the new materials are excellent for a 
certain purpose, but their use may be en- 
tirely different from that of some of the 
materials which they resemble.. This same 
principle holds true in the purchase of 
equipment for use in the household. New 
devices are constantly being developed for 
saving labor and time and for doing work 
more efficiently. Some of these are good 
and some are not, so the purchaser must be 
on the alert to distinguish the valuable from 
the worthless. 

Children can be brought to see that, 
through their cooperation and thoughtful 
practice, satisfactions may be made avail- 
able for themselves and for other members 
of their families. ‘They may wish to en- 
gage in household tasks as a means of ef- 
fecting savings that can be used in enlarg- 
ing the family library, taking a coveted 
trip, or attending the performance of some 
artist. A knowledge of construction 
processes in sewing might be used as a 
basis for better selection of ready-made 
clothing, since the quality of workmanship 
used in producing a garment is one of the 
factors which determines the length of time 
it will wear. In selecting household equip- 
ment, a rudimentary knowledge of what is 
supposed to be accomplished in its use is 


fundamental to efficient buying, as well as 
an elementary knowledge of how machines 
work, Children should also develop an 
aptitude for analyzing, from many points 
of view, to determine whether there really 
is a saving of time and energy in using 
mechanical devices. Also in the use of 
food an elementary knowledge of cooking 
is a necessary background for selecting 
foods in stores, homes, and restaurants. 
Only by knowing what has gone into 
cooked foods can one determine whether 
all of the essential elements required by 
the body are being included in the diet. 

The family has always assumed a large 
responsibility in providing for the physical 
well-being of its members. With the 
development of the industrial era, this has 
been rendered much more complex due to 
new psychological factors in the environ- 
ment. In studying the body’s use of food, 
it is not enough to study merely the chemi- 
cal nature of food, its use in the body, the 
structure of the body and its functioning, 
but children must know how physiological 
functioning is conditioned by emotional 
states and the extent to which emotional 
states are determined by one’s adjustment 
to his environment. It has been noted that 
psychological trends frequently have their 
origin in social and economic conditions. 
Physical health is based upon habits of 
thinking and one’s attitude toward life as 
well as on habits of hygiene. 

The development of individual morale 
or integration of the personality has always 
been an important function of the home. 
This was a much easier problem in the 
colonial home, where there were real jobs 
to be done and responsibilities could be 
graded to suit the capacities of the young- 
est child, the competent adult, and the 
aged. A sense of sharing in common tasks 
and later in assuming a more prominent 
part in their accomplishment gave a natural 
basis for the development of integration 
of the personality. In an industrial society 
social and economic interrelationships are 
so complex that parents, in many cases, 
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character development by lack of privacy 
and no provision for personal expression? 

By means of the home economics classes 
in our public schools children are realizing 
how life in the home may be richer and 
more satisfying because of the integrating 
and aesthetic experiences that might be en- 
gaged in there; how they may contribute 
to the happiness of the entire family group, 
and especially to the wholesome develop- 


ment of the younger members, by the en- 
vironment that they help to create, by their 
cooperation in sharing the work and re- 
sources of the family and of the household ; 
how children and older people must de- 
velop the habit of constantly adjusting 
home life to meet the changing social and 
economic conditions if the home is to exert 
its most potent influence as a factor in 
character development. 








Expansion of Facilities at State Trade School, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 


A NEW building costing approximately $100,000 is being erected on the 
campus of the Centralized State Trade School at Wahpeton, North 
Dakota, which will provide considerable additional space for shop training 
in Trades common to the Northwest. Another building on the campus 
is being completely remodeled and reconstructed to provide for expansion 
in training for the trades. 

The residents of the State of North Dakota are so entirely sold on 
the State Trade and Industrial Education program that the facilities 
available at the State Trade School for the past two years have been 
entirely inadequate. 

According to State Supervisor E. F. Riley, from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred students have had to be turned away each year, 
because of lack of room. 

The State legislature, in session early this year, recognized the heavy 
demand for practical courses and approved an appropriation for the expan- 
sion of the building program at the Centralized State Trade School. 

Because of the surge in popularity of the all-day trade courses and 
part-time dull season courses, the Centralized State Trade School at 
Wahpeton has been filled to capacity each year by people coming from 
every one of the fifty-three counties in the State of North Dakota. 

The Centralized State Trade School has built its reputation by 
interesting high type students in the trade courses and placing them back 
in the industries of the state. Employers have been so entirely sold on 
the qualifications of the graduates of the school that placement has taken 
care of itself in recent years. Letters come to the office of the Centralized 
State Trade School every week from employers from all sections of the 
state who are seeking the services of men trained in this school. State 
Supervisor Riley says that more calls come to the Trade School for trained 
men than the supply available. 

The funds provided by the passage of the George-Deen Act came 
at a very appropriate time for North Dakota. This added Federal aid 
will help materially in adding properly qualified instructors in various 
shops at the State Trade School. 
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Developing Desirable Attitudes 
Through Participating Experiences 


C. L. HILL 


Tulsa, 


‘Te aims in general education are to de- 
velop the individual into a useful, happy, 
and successful citizen. To be such a citi- 
zen the individual must possess certain de- 
sirable ideals, attitudes, habits, and ac- 
complishments. As teachers, it is our duty 
to present opportunities for the individual 
that will develop him into a good citizen 
in the most economical and effective way. 
First, we must determine what those atti- 
tudes are and then the most effective pro- 
cedure in providing the experiences that 
will bring about those desired changes. 

Every department of our educational sys- 
tem, some time or other, has developed a 
list of objectives and upon thorough ex- 
amination of those objectives it is found 
that all of them are practically the same; 
they are merely worded differently and 
differently interpreted. ‘Too long have we 
Industrial Arts teachers, as well as the 
teachers of academic subjects, had as our 
chief aim the developing of a command 
of the fundamental processes. It is very 
easy to sit down and make up a beautiful 
set of aims and objectives, present them to 
the powers that be, file them away and 
then continue as we have since the days 
of manual training by making footstools, 
tie racks, and what-nots instead of making 
useful, happy and successful citizens of our 
boys. 

The first question to be asked the Indus- 
trial Arts teacher who is attempting to 
teach attitudes will be: How are you going 
to measure the results of your teaching? 
The surest test for an electric motor 
that a boy makes in the general shop is: 
will it run—how does it perform? That 


Okla. 


test is just as valid for the boy: How does 
he perform as a member of society in the 
shop and after he leaves it? 

We think of cooperation, dependability, 
self-reliance, honesty, orderliness, industry, 
and I like to include safety-consciousness, 
as rather definite desirable attitudes. It is 
the developing of those attitudes that I wish 
to discuss, mindful of the fact that Indus- 
trial Arts presents the opportunities for 
developing certain desirable accomplish- 
ments of knowledge and skills. 

In brief, we shall assume that the In- 
dustrial Arts teacher possesses those qual- 
ities which go to make for a successful 
shop teacher and leader of boys. With the 
teacher so quickly disposed of, we shall con- 
sider the physical set-up of the shop. On 
that one thing a great part of the teacher’s 
success depends. A teacher’s job should 
start a week or so before the opening of 
school in the fall. By carefully organiz- 
ing the shop he is presenting opportunities 
for the boys to develop good habits. 

Large industrial concerns have taught us 


‘that to develop orderliness, industry, and 


safety-consciousness in their employees it 
is necessary to have well-organized shops 
in which their men work. Everything has 
its place when not in use, machines and 
equipment are in perfect condition and so 
located that the sequence of operations is 
not broken; floors, walls and windows are 
clear from scraps and unfinished projects. 
That is the environment in which we want 
to place the boys who come to us. One of 
the laws of habit is that “any habit is de- 
veloped by practice against a standard.” 
If the shop is organized as just outlined a 
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standard has been set toward which the 
boys may work, that of keeping the shop 
in the same condition as they find it at the 
beginning of the period. 

With the shop organized and in readiness 
to receive the boys, the next thing to con- 
sider is that of handling the boys when they 
come to the shop at the beginning of school. 
The organization of the class cannot be 
completed in one day, but may take up 
a part of each period for a week or so. 
The boys come to the shop to work with 
the tools and equipment, so it follows that 
regular class work must be started while 
the boys’ interest is at its highest. In tak- 
ing care of the boys we must keep in mind 
that there are certain habits and attitudes 
that we want to develop in them. In any 
shop, whether it be a commercial shop or a 
school shop, those working in it must be 
able to get along together and each is to 
assume his part of the responsibilities and 
duties. This means that the Industrial 
Arts teacher, in order to have an efficient 
shop, must have a smooth running organ- 
ization in each class. Any live organiza- 
tion is one in which every member is work- 
ing, whether it be a lodge, Sunday School 
class or a Parent-Teacher Association; so 
it is with a shop class. The class should 
be organized so that every boy has a re- 
sponsibility during the class period aside 
from his regular class work. Every class 
should have a leader, who might be called 
the shop superintendent, selected by the 
members of the class, after they have dis- 
cussed and listed the qualifications of a 
good shop superintendent. Of course, it 
will be necessary for the teacher to lead 
the discussion because the boys in most 
cases are in an entirely new environment. 
The duties of the superintendent are varied 
and it is left to each individual teacher to 
determine what those duties are. Working 
under the shop superintendent there may be 
an assistant superintendent, a timekeeper, 
foreman and caretakers of machines, tools 
and benches. A practice that has been 
satisfactory in many shops has been to 


rotate the boys on all the jobs with the 
exception of the superintendent and his 
assistant. One week on a job seems to be 
the usual length of time for each boy. The 
superintendent and his assistant may serve 
in those capacities for a semester or for at 
least nine weeks. It may be that the in- 
structor will have to make a thorough 
check-up at the close of each period for the 
first few days. 

The physical set-up of such an organiza- 
tion is of great importance in its success. 
A device that is workable and efficient is 
that of having what I call a “Class Enroll- 
ment and Responsibility Board.” The 
board is planned to hold a card for each 
boy which carries such information as the 
boy’s name, the project on which he is work- 
ing, its approximate cost, when started, 
responsibility record and special assignment. 
The card is inserted into an individual 
holder that may be removed from the board 
or moved up or down in a vertical slot. 
To the right of the slot are listed the re- 
sponsibilities opposite the boy’s card. To 
shift duties a card is taken from the bottom 
of the list and inserted at the top below 
the cards of the superintendent and his as- 
sistant. ‘This moves each boy down to the 
next responsibility and such shifts should 
be made at regular periods so that the boy 
knows when to expect a new duty. 

A class organization such as that de- 
scribed has unlimited possibilities for 
developing in the boy such habits as leader- 
ship, cooperation, and dependability. 
Leadership—because each boy has, at dif- 
ferent times, the responsibility of directing 
the other boys in the care of equipment and 
the orderliness of the shop. Cooperation— 
because each boy must work with every 
other boy in seeing that all have equal 
opportunities for using the equipment, and 
that the shop with its equipment is in 
as good condition when they leave it as 
when they found it. All of which leads to 
the growth of dependability. 

There are several other items of impor- 
tance that may contribute to the develop- 
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ment of desirable attitudes. These items 
need not be presented to the boys the first 
few days of school but at the time when 
they will be most valuable. A wise teacher 
will first impress the boys with the fact that 
the shop and its equipment are not his but 
have been placed there for their use and 
are as much theirs as his. By so doing he 
makes the boy feel that he has a respon- 
sibility in the care and use of the equip- 
ment. Let every boy know that you depend 
on him until he proves otherwise, and when 
he fails, do not hold it forever against him. 
After he has been deprived of certain shop 
privileges for a while, give him another 
chance and the probabilities are that he 
will be one of the most reliable boys in 
the shop. 

After the boys have started their projects 
and the class has been organized is a fine 
time for the instructor to start building, 
for himself or the school, some major piece 
of equipment, using the methods that he 
has given the boys. By so doing he shows 
the boys that what he teaches them is not 
all theory but practical as well. I am not 
advocating that the instructor work on that 
project during the regular class periods, 
unless it be for demonstration purposes, but 
have it in the shop where the boys can see 
it and watch its progress. The element of 
time in completing the project is very im- 
portant; do not drag it along until the boy 
loses interest in it and gets the idea that 
time in completing a project is unimpor- 
tant. 

Boys wishing to work in the shops out- 
side of regular class time should be granted 
that opportunity. Have an understanding 
with the boys that as far as possible they 
are on their own resources and are not to 
interfere with your work. All boys should 
be instructed that they are to check their 
part of the shop when they come in at the 
beginning of the period and report anything 
that is not as it should be. If there is any- 
thing out of order it is then checked back 
to the boys who last used the shop, and the 
penalty for their negligence is the with- 


drawal of shop privileges for a period of 
time. This method of extra shop work pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity for develop- 
ing self-reliance in the boys by teaching 
them to work out their problems on their 
own responsibility. As soon as there is in- 
stilled into the boy’s mind that he can be 
trusted to check the tools and equipment 
then you have solved the problem of miss- 
ing and broken tools. Do not put a lock 
on the tool board but give the boy an 
opportunity to practice honesty. 

Another thing that should be considered 
is that of keeping a record of the boy’s ac- 
complishments in the shop. A class roll 
and a receipt book are not enough. On a 
five by eight card, properly planned, a com- 
plete record of the boy’s three years in the 
junior high school may be kept. The card 
should contain his record of grades, name 
and cost of projects, time spent in con- 
struction, and payment of costs. Notation 
should be made of any special rewards or 
recognition that he may have received. A 
boy, knowing that such a record is kept 
of his shop accomplishments, will take more 
interest in his work so that at the end of 
three years in the shop he can present 
a commendable report. 

One of the best tests that can be given 
the boys is to observe their actions during 
a visit of the department director, the 
superintendent of schools, or a patron, who 
takes up the instructor’s time. Do the 
boys continue with their work? What 
happens if the visit is made at the close 
of one period and the beginning of an- 
other? Does the instructor excuse himself 
from the visitor to supervise the dismissal 
of one class and to start the incoming class 
to work? If the teacher is succeeding in 
developing those attributes of a good citizen 
the boys will not notice a visitor in the 
shop further than to show him proper 
courtesy. If the visitor remains from one 
period to another the boys will, under the 
supervision of their superintendent, clean 
up the shop and be dismissed by him. The 
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incoming class will start to work and the 
superintendent will assume charge of the 
class as long as the instructor is busy. If 
the boys have confidence in the teacher, 
which must be developed by the teacher 
having confidence in them, they will con- 
tinue to work the same as if he were in 
the shop. 

If we are to accept the report of the 
Committee on Standards of Attainments in 
Industrial Arts, then we must give more 
time and thought to the development of 


those attitudes and habits which are desir- 
able in making useful, happy, and success- 
ful citizens. Ten of the twelve objectives 
listed in that report have to do with ideals, 
attitudes and habits. 

The methods I have discussed may be 
summarized by saying that the organiza- 
tion of the shop, the organization of the 
class, and the leadership of the instructor 
are the three greatest determining factors 
in successfully developing desirable atti- 
tudes in boys. 


A Deserved Promotion 


THE New Jer- 
sey State Board 
of Education on 
May I, 1937, ap- 
pointed John A. 
McCarthy as 
Assistant Com- 
missioner of Edu- 
cation in Charge 
of Vocational 
Education. Mr. 
McCarthy’s ap- 
pointment fills 
the position made 
vacant by the 
death of Dr. Wesley A. O’Leary. 

Mr. McCarthy is a native of New Jer- 
sey—he was born in Elizabeth and received 
his elementary and high school education in 
the schools of that city. He learned the 
electrical trade and for eight years previous 
to entering the educational field was chief 
electrician for the General Chemical Com- 
pany in Bayonne, New Jersey. He re- 
ceived his technical training at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York. 

When the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education sponsored a 
vocational teacher training course at Pratt 
Institute, Mr. McCarthy was selected as a 
member of the first group to be trained. 
Upon the completion of this course, he was 





John A. McCarthy 


selected as a teacher of electricity in the 
pre-vocational and vocational schools in 
New York City. Later he was assigned to 
a supervisory position in the office of the 
Associate Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of vocational activities in the New 
York City schools. 

Mr. McCarthy served as state super- 
visor of trade and industrial education in 
the Vocational Division of the New Jersey 
Department of Public Instruction from 
April, 1919, until the date of his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Charge of Vocational Education in 
the New Jersey Department of Public In- 
struction. In this capacity, he organized 
and conducted many pioneer programs in 
the field of foreman training, safety, and 
fire department training. 

Mr. McCarthy received his professional 
training in the College of the City of New 
York, New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Montclair, and received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Education at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
He is a life member of the American Voca- 
tional Association, a member of the New 
Jersey Chapter of Safety Engineers, a mem- 
ber of Nu Chapter, Epsilon Pi Tau Fra- 
ternity, and an honorary member of Alpha 
Chapter, Iota Lambda Sigma Fraternity. 
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Proposed Revision of A. V. A. 


Constitution 


With the approval of the Executive Committee, the President ap- 
pointed a committee to study the need for and to propose a constructive 
revision of the A.V .A. constitution. The personnel of the committee ap- 
pointed includes C. A. Prosser, Chairman, C. M. Miller, Secretary, Ralph 


H. Woods, Miss Adah Hess, and the President ex officio. 


There is pre- 


sented herewith the recommendations of this committee for consideration 
and possible adoption by the A.V.A. House of Delegates at the Baltimore 
convention in December. A special meeting of the House of Delegates will 
be held at 4:00 P.M. on Wednesday, December 1, 1937.—A.K.G. 


PREAMBLE 


We the members of the American Voca- 
tional Association in this, the 31st Annual 
Vocational Convention assembled, declare 
that the purposes of the Association are: 
To encourage and promote the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in the 
United States; to improve the efficiency of 
occupational training in harmony with 
social, economic, and technological changes ; 
to coordinate the services of our members; 
and to cooperate with all public and private 
agencies and organizations in the further- 
ance of these aims. In order to equip the 
Association for the better accomplishment 
of this program, we hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing revised constitution and faithfully 
commit ourselves to its fulfillment. 


Section I. Membership 


All persons interested in vocational edu- 
cation shall be eligible for membership. 
Application for membership shall be filed 
with the Secretary and membership shall 
begin with the payment of dues. There 
shall be two classes of membership: life 
membership and annual membership. Life 
membership shall be accorded to any per- 
son in good standing on the payment of 
$100.00 in one or a series of approved in- 
stallment payments. For general members 


the annual dues shall be $1.00. For per- 
sons specifically employed in any field of 
education listed in Section III, the annual 


dues shall conform to the following 
schedule: 

Salary Range Annual Dues 
SE oO) a $1.00 
ery ee $2.00 
OT ee me eae Ect $3.00 
CINGE FAO sac cicusdewsaeas $4.00 


SecTion II. Constituent State Vocational 
Associations 


In each State and Territorial Possession, 
the maintenance shall be encouraged of a 
Constituent State Vocational Association 
affiliated with the American Vocational As- 
sociation. Such Constituent Associations 
shall be chartered by the National Council 
of the American Vocational Association 
and shall have representation as herein- 
after provided in the House of Delegates. 

It shall be the responsibility of each such 
Constituent Association to receive and 
transmit to the Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association the American Vo- 
cational Association membership and dues 
from their respective Associations. 


Section III. Officers of the Association 


The officers of the Association shall con- 
sist of the President, the Secretary, the 
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Treasurer, and one Vice-President for each 
of these fields of education: agriculture, 
trade and industry, home economics, com- 
merce, industrial arts, vocational guidance, 
and civilian rehabilitation, except as herein- 
after provided. 

The Secretary shall be elected for the 
period of three years by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Treasurer annually by the 
House of Delegates. The President and 
Vice-Presidents shall be elected at an an- 
nual meeting by the House of Delegates, 
the President for two years and Vice- 
Presidents for three years each. 


SecTion IV. Eligibility of Members to 
Office 


No person shall be eligible for election as 
an officer of this Association who has not 
been a bona fide member for two full years 
previous to such election. No person shall 
be eligible for election as President who 
has not served a full term as Vice-Presi- 
dent. Beginning with the annual conven- 
tion of 1938, no officer of this organiza- 
tion, except the Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be eligible to succeed himself, and, 
previous to that date, any officer elected 
to succeed himself shall serve for a term of 
one year only. No Vice-President shall be 
eligible for election by the Council to the 
Executive Committee until he has served 
for a period of one year as Vice-President. 


Section V. The Nominating Committee 


At the first sectional meeting during the 
annual convention of the members of the 
Association from any field, or at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, the first 
order of business shall be the election of a 
member of the Nominating Committee. 
Such election shall be reported at once to 
the Secretary of the Association who shall 
arrange for meetings of the Committee. 
The Committee shall organize itself and 
report its nominations to the House of 
Delegates through its chairman. 


Before beginning his duties, each mem- 
ber of such Nominating Committee shall 
take an oath of office approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and administered by 
the Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, who shall also (ceremoniously ) 
outline the ethics of their performance and 
the conditions of eligibility to the various 
offices for which such Committee is to 
recommend suitable persons. These ethics 
shall be repeated by the Committee in mak- 
ing its Report to the House of Delegates 
and the officers elected shall be sworn in by 
the retiring President of the American Vo- 
cational Association and in his absence by 
its Secretary. 


Section VI. House of Delegates 


The business of the Association shall be 
transacted by a House of Delegates, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this constitu- 
tion. The meetings of the House of 
Delegates shall be open meetings. All 
members of the Association in good stand- 
ing shall have the privilege of the floor 
at all sessions of the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall be com- 
posed as follows: 

(a) State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation (one from each State). 

(6) Presidents of State associations of 
the American Vocational Association. 

(c) One delegate for each twenty mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof in any State 
association. 

The privilege of voting shall be restricted 
to the members of the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall meet at 
the time and place of the annual convention 
of the Association. 


Section VII. National Council 


There shall be a National Council con- 
sisting of the President, the Treasurer, and 
one Vice-President from each field and 
representatives of each field elected by the 
members of the Association from the field 
at a regular sectional meeting or at a spe- 
cial meeting called for that purpose. Each 
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field in this way shall appoint one Council 
representative for 500 members of. the As- 
sociation from that field recorded on the 
books of the Secretary at the beginning of 
each annual convention and shall appoint 
one additional representative from that field 
for each additional 500 such members 
thereof. : 

In the first instance, approximately one- 
half of the Council members representing 
any field shall be appointed for two years 
and the remainder for one year, their suc- 
cessors in office to be appointed for two 
years. It shall be the responsibility and 
duty of the Vice-President for each field to 
serve as chairman of the group of members 
on the National Council representing his 
field and as leader of the membership of 
the Association from that field. 

In the appointment of members of the 
Council, and in carrying forward the aims 
and purposes of this constitution, thought- 
ful consideration should be given to the 
choice of members of tested experience, 
sound judgment, and extended service in 
the field of vocational education. 


Section VIII. The Executive Committee 


There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of the President of the Associa- 
tion, the Retiring President, the Treasurer, 
and two Vice-Presidents elected at its an- 
nual meeting by the National Council from 
the list of Vice-Presidents in office. In the 
first instance, one Vice-President shall be 
elected for two years and one for one year, 
their successors in office to be appointed by 
the National Council for two years: Pro- 
vided further, that beginning with the an- 
nual convention of the Association in 1940, 
no field of education shall have representa- 
tion either through a Vice-President or a 
member of the National Council unless and 
only as long as that field is represented in 
the Association by 500 or more members. 
The Secretary shall be a member ex-officio 
of the Executive Committee but without 
vote. 


SrecTion [X. Duties of the Council, the 
Executive Committee, and the Officers 


It shall be the duty of the National 
Council to meet annually at the time of the 
convention or at the call of the President 
to consider the problems, issues, and profes- 
sional services of the American Vocational 
Association and to establish by Council 
action the fundamental policies and pro- 
cedures to be executed by the Executive 
Committee and the officers. The Council 
shall annually appoint a special committee 
to audit the accounts of the Treasurer and 
report with recommendations the findings 
to the House of Delegates. The Council 
shall also adopt an annual budget, includ- 
ing the estimated income for the ensuing 
year and the classification of expenditures 
to be made by the Executive Committee 
and other officers. 

The Executive Committee shall consti- 
tute the executive and business body of the 
Association and among its duties it shall 
carry forward the policies and recommenda- 
tions of the Council and‘shall have charge 
of the administrative and business functions 
of the office of the Executive Secretary. 
The Executive Committee shall meet from 
time to time at the call of the President to 
transact and execute all necessary business 
of the Association. 

The President, or in his absence a Vice- 
President designated by him, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, of the 
National Council, and of the Executive 
Committee, and shall perform the duties 
usually devolving upon a presiding officer. 


SecTION X. 4 ffiliation with Other 
Organizations 


The Executive Committee is authorized 
to cooperate with any other organization or 
agency in promoting the objectives of this 
Association and the interests of sound vo- 
cational education. There shall, however, 
be no affiliations made with any other 
organization except on the recommenda- 

(Continued on page 172) 
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New York City’s Vocational 
Teacher-Training Program 


en State Department of Education 
has conducted evening industrial teacher- 
training courses in New York City for a 
number of years to enable qualified persons 
to meet the State teacher-training require- 
ment. This past year there were 325 men 
and women with appropriate and adequate 
trade or technical experience enrolled in 
24 classes. Approximately 33 per cent of 
those enrolled were serving on substitute 
licenses in the schools of the metropolitan 
district. 

Since 1929, this work has been under 
the supervision of Gilbert G. Weaver, 
M.A., a member of the State Department 
of Education, who is permanently located 
in New York City. The members of the 
evening school faculty are: 

Louis Amonette, M.A., Member, New 
York State Department of Rehabilitation. 

Ernest L. Baker, Ph.D., Teacher of 
Adult Education Classes. 

Elroy Bollinger, M.A., Member, Indus- 
trial Teacher-Training Faculty. 

Lynn A. Emerson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Eric §. Ericsson, B.S., Instructor of 
Drawing, Haaren High School, New York 
City. 

Margaret Furney, M.A., Principal, 
Brooklyn Industrial High School for Girls. 

Jacob M. Gray, B.S., Head of Drawing 
Department, Brooklyn Technical High 
School. 

Caroline Hawkins, A.B., Teacher, Mt. 
Vernon Public Schools. 

Merritt W. Haynes, M.A., Former Vo- 
cational School Principal. 

Helen Livingstone, M.A., Member, In- 
dustrial Teacher-Training Faculty. 

David J. MacDonald, Ph.D., Director of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation. 


Anna Tighe, Instructor, Central Needle 
Trades School. 

Simon H. Tulchin, Ph.B., Clinical Psy- 
chologist. 

Lawrence J. Young, Assistant Director, 
Industrial Arts, New York City Schools. 

On September ist, Mr. Elroy Bollinger, 
M.A., was appointed a department head 
and Miss Helen Livingstone, M.A., an in- 
structor as full-time members of the indus- 
trial teacher-training staff, New York City. 

Mr. Bollinger is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He was formerly a teacher in 
schools of the Middle West and later 
engaged in teacher training at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and Ohio State 
University. 

Miss Livingstone is a graduate of Pratt 
Institute and Columbia University. She 
was formerly supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in the City of Pittsburgh; Dean of 
Girls and Head of Department at Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit ; Principal 
of the Hebrew Technical Institute for 
Girls, New York City, and part-time in- 
structor on the State Industrial Teacher- 
Training Faculty. 

In the very near future, a day program 
of industrial teacher training will be in- 
augurated in cooperation with the New 
York City school system. A limited num- 
ber of properly qualified persons will be 
granted licenses as teachers-in-training by 
the Board of Examiners. These prospective 
teachers will spend at least half of each 
day rendering service to the public schools 
as assistants to regular teachers. The re- 
mainder of the school day they will attend 
teacher-training classes. This form of in- 
service training promises better trained 
teachers in a relatively shorter time. 
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Integration in a Small High 
School 


ANDERSON G. LONG 


Lees Summit, Mo. 


Ix THE small high school it is common 
practice for one teacher to teach more than 
one subject. These combinations are 
usually worked out on the basis of teacher 
qualifications. A very common teacher- 
subject combination is industrial arts and 
general science. Since the trend of indus- 
trial arts has been to the general shop I 
can think of no more perfect teacher-subject 
combination. 

With such a combination the smallest 
amount of school equipment can be made to 
do double duty. Practically all tools used 
in the general shop may be used in teaching 
the principle of simple machines and levers 
in the general science class. For instance, 
the correct use of the haramer can be taught 
effectively in both places. In the general 
science class to clinch the principle of the 
lever, in the general shop class its effec- 
tive use as a hammer can best be taught 
by using the theory of the mechanical ad- 
vantage of the lever. Those students of 
the general shop who happen to be enrolled 
in the general science class have the finest 
possible laboratory set up for electrical ex- 
periments, experiments on light, forestry 
information, manufacturing processes, etc. 

I have had boys in my shop classes who 
have just been taught the Pythagorean 
theory of the right triangle in a plane 
geometry class, but were totally at sea 
when they were given a problem determin- 
ing rafter lengths and roof pitches in a 
shop class. I can think of no better inte- 
grating method than for the shop teacher 
and the geometry teacher to cooperate in 
the bringing together of theory and prac- 


tical application. Only by so doing can 
we in a small high school vitalize and inte- 
grate our work to more nearly reach our 
ultimate objectives. Again, we must not 
forget how much more effective a course 
in geometry can be when the students have 
been taught drawing in a general shop 
class. 

The physics instructor in our high school, 
when teaching the unit on the theory of 
electric motors, usually plans the teaching 
of this unit to fit in at the time the general- 
shop unit of motor winding is being taught. 
The physics students are divided into small 
groups and assigned to the general shop 
during this type of work. They actually 
see where the starting winding is placed, 
the running winding, centrifugal switches, 
repulsion windings, etc. I have in turn 
sent my students to attend lectures in the 
physics class.) We have found that when 
instructors are willing to lay down depart- 
mental prejudices their work can be inte- 
grated remarkably well. 

Most of us have attended basketball 
and football games, but how many of us 
ever realized that the back stop and goals, 
and goal posts of football must meet cer- 
tain standardized requirements. ‘The back 
stop holding the basketball goal must be a 
certain size and the goal must be a fixed 
distance from the floor. The football goal- 
posts have certain requirements to meet 
also. I never realized these details of the 
games until my shop class was asked to 
construct one of these goals. Many of my 
boys have constructed outdoor goals for 
their own use. I have made it a policy 
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to integrate my shop with our athletic 
program to include this instruction. 

Hygiene and health programs integrate 
wonderfully well with industrial arts and 
general shop programs. By proper cooper- 
ation between the health instructor and the 
industrial arts instructor innumerable 
projects can be planned to help carry home 
the effectiveness of health instruction. 
These projects include medicine cabinets, 
first aid equipment on the camping trips, 
construction and repair of screens for the 
home, and a lot of other projects. 

I know of no department in the school 
which integrates more successfully with all 
forms of scout work than does the general 
shop. I have had many boys come to me 
for tutoring to enable them to pass certain 
scout tests. Boys regularly enrolled in in- 
dustrial arts get this information as a part 
of regular instruction. 

It seems that the shop teacher has 
pioneered the way in taking students on 
trips of inspection to industrial plants, fac- 
tories, and shops. If these trips are prop- 
erly maneuvered the places of visitation be- 
come laboratories of visual instruction of 
industry in reality. Thus we are helping 
to clinch those truths taught in the shop 
classes, the science classes, the mathematics 
classes, and many others. 

In attempting to point out how integra- 
tion can be made to function in the average 
small high school, it is not the intention of 
the writer to leave the impression that 
integration is a new scheme of arranging 
subject matter. It is the aim of the writer, 


however, to show that integration in our 
plan of teaching has great possibilities. 
We need to break down the older theory 
of departmental independence and substi- 
tute in its place departmental inter-depend- 
ence. Integration need not be a difficult 
endeavor. All one must do is to watch 
for every available opportunity to tie the 
work of his department in with that of the 
rest of the school. That is integration. 





Revision of A.V.A. Constitution 
(Continued from page 169) 


tion of two-thirds of the members of the 
National Council and the approval of such 
recommendation at the annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates by a two-thirds 
majority of the bona fide delegates present 
and voting. 


Section XI. Amendments 


1. This constitution may be revised or 
amended by a two-thirds’ vote of all mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates present and 
voting at any annual convention. 

2. All amendments shall be presented 
to the Secretary sixty (60) days previous 
to the date set for the annual convention, 
and copies thereof shall be printed in the 
official publication of the Association, is- 
sued prior to the convention. 

3. The proposed amendments shall be 
submitted in writing to the House of Dele- 
gates at a regular or a special meeting 
during the annual convention. 
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What Should Be the Education and 
Training of a Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Teacher? 


ARTHUR F. DODGE 


University of Illinois 


Ix ORDER to make the question more 
specific I shall limit my discussion to a 
consideration of the shop teacher who is 
supposed to teach the skills required in 
some particular trade. I am intentionally 
disregarding for the present the so-called 
related subjects teacher. 

First, let me make a general statement. 
The general requirements for. the voca- 
tional shop teacher are the same as for any 
teacher: 

First, he must know his subject. 

Second, he must be able to teach. 

Which of these two—the subject knowl- 
edge or the ability to teach—is the more 
important ? 

Some say that the two are equally im- 
portant—that if a would-be teacher lacks 
either one of these two requirements, he is 
bound to fail; that either qualification 
without the other is useless. 

However, there is another point of view 
which insists that knowledge of subject is 
the one essential requirement and that 
ability to teach is only secondary and sup- 
plementary to the essential knowledge of 
subject matter. Someone has said: given 
an individual who knows and a group of 
individuals who do not know but wish to 
learn, the group will find some way of 
learning from the proficient individual 
regardless of how poor a teacher he is, pro- 
vided only he is willing to try to teach. 

I am inclined to agree with this point of 
view that knowledge of the subject, in this 


case the ability to do skillfully all work 
involved in the trade, is the primary 
requisite of a good trade teacher. 

Now, how can a prospective trade 
teacher secure this knowledge and skill? 
In only one way, by actually working in 
the trade. This knowledge and skill can- 
not be acquired in colleges. Industrial 
methods and practices are changing too 
rapidly for even the most progressive uni- 
versity to keep up to date. 

How long should it be necessary to work 
in the trade in order to secure sufficient 
skill and knowledge to be a proficient trade 
teacher? 

Thirty-three of the states require their 
vocational shop teachers to have six to 
seven years of trade experience, six require 
eight years and two require nine. But, as 
has been pointed out by Prosser and others, 
length of service in a trade does not 
guarantee proficiency in the trade. A man 
may have been working in a very narrow 
field and actually be unskilled and ignorant 
in the other parts of his trade. 

It would seem that for most trades two 
years of journeyman experience beyond a 
well-organized apprenticeship of three or 
four years should be a satisfactory minimum 
requirement, especially if the formal ap- 
prenticeship has ‘been preceded by four 
years of high school, including two years 
of vocational shop work. The number 
who are taking such training is increasing 
so rapidly that soon there should be pienty 
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of prospective teachers available with such 
a background. 

But as has been suggested before, long 
years of trade experience do not guarantee 
a thorough knowledge of the trade. Three 
states are attempting to use trade tests for 
determining the trade proficiency of an 
applicant. Just how effective such tests 
are for this purpose is questionable, but 
certainly superintendents and principals 
should check carefully all references from 
employers. With the increasing interest 
in trade training, employers should be glad 
to give full cooperation in selecting instruc- 
tors who are recognized as masters of their 
trade. Even when the prospective shop 
teacher is not a local man, local employers 
should be asked to help determine his trade 
proficiency. No trade training program 
can succeed without the cooperation of local 
employers and one of the best ways to “‘sell”’ 
local employers on your program is to ask 
their help. 

Now let us consider the second qualifi- 
cation of a good vocational shop teacher— 
the ability to teach. If we are right in our 
previous assumption, that skill in the trade 
is the only absolutely necessary require- 
ment of a good vocational shop teacher, 
then there seems to be merely the problem 
of selecting from the prospective teachers 
possessing the necessary skill those who are 
most likely to be successful as teachers. 

A number of states evidently believe it is 
impossible to secure competent tradesmen 
with any kind of preparation in the art of 
teaching, for six states do not set up any 
requirements with respect to teacher-train- 
ing courses prior to employment, two others 
are satisfied with “satisfactory evidence of 
teaching ability” and nine other states 
specify training “when it is made available 
in the community.” One state, recogniz- 
ing the difficulty of securing competent 
tradesmen qualified to teach, offers a year’s 
scholarship in a teacher-training institution 
to a limited number of competent trades- 
men. Just how much _ preemployment 
teacher training can be required without 


unduly limiting the number of competent 
tradesmen available for teachers is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. The amount 
which can be required probably varies 
somewhat from state to state. It does 
seem logical, however, to demand some 
preemployment teacher training—if no 
more than sixteen clock hours. This could 
be crowded into a week of full-time inten- 
sive work and the course offered once a 
year at some central point in the state. 

The subject matter of such a preemploy- 
ment course should include only that 
which the prospective teacher will recognize 
as of immediate help in handling his new 
job as a teacher. 

Another method for securing this ele- 
mentary teacher-training preparation would 
be for prospective teachers to take courses 
in the same class with the regular shop 
teachers whenever an extension course is 
offered in that community. This has the 
advantage that the prospective teachers are 
bound to learn something from the em- 
ployed teachers about teaching practices 
actually carried on in the school. Also, 
the employed teachers will gain something 
from first-hand contacts with men still 
actively engaged in the trade. To make 
such a plan successful local vocational 
supervisors and_ school superintendents 
should search their community for com- 
petent tradesmen desirous of entering the 
teaching profession, and should advise 
them whenever teacher-training extension 
courses are available in the vicinity. 
Another advantage of requiring this brief 
preemployment training is the additional 
information secured about prospective 
teachers which may serve as a basis for 
more careful selection. 

Incidentally it might be well to add 
here that the most effective means of help- 
ing the new teacher to improve his teach- 
ing ability is through the careful, kindly 
supervision of his immediate supervisor. 

Up to this point we have been consider- 
ing the two essentials of a good trade 
teacher: first, his proficiency in the trade, 
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and second, his ability to teach. These are 
the only essentials which determine a shop 
teacher’s ability to teach his trade. But 
we are coming to expect our teachers to 
be more than teachers of their narrow sub- 
jects. Pupils are associating with their 
teachers in the school environment far 
more hours per day than with their parents 
and fortunately or unfortunately they 
learn more from teachers than the subjects 
they are supposed to teach. ‘Therefore, 
there is a tendency to require a broader 
and more liberal education of all teachers. 
This should be true of vocational shop 
teachers as well as others. 

Completion of the eighth grade is all 
that is required at the present time in over 
half of the states and one state sets the 
minimum at completion of the seventh 
grade. Nine states do not even mention 
any requirements as to general education. 
Comparatively few states require any high 
school education. One state requires two 
years of high school, another three years, 
and six states require high school gradua- 
tion. With the increasing tendency on the 
part of industry to give preference to high 
school graduates in selecting candidates 
for apprenticeship, the time seems to have 
arrived when we can raise the educational 
requirements of our shop teachers and still 
have a sufficient number of skilled trades- 
men to select from. 

However, the present low requirements 
with respect to general education are not 
as serious as they seem because of the gen- 
eral tendency for school superintendents 
and principals to place primary emphasis 
on amount of formal schooling. 

Because of this point of view, a large 
proportion of the vocational shop teachers 
have one or more years of college educa- 
tion, many have a bachelor’s degree and a 
few a master’s degree. 

In fact, even with our present unneces- 
sarily low requirements for general educa- 
tion, Charles A. Prosser believes that one 
of the most serious mistakes in selecting 
shop teachers is that “academic require- 


ments are given preference over mechanical 
skill and knowledge.” On the other hand, 
he does not even mention, in his list of 
common mistakes in selecting shop teachers, 
that of selecting teachers with inadequate 
general education. 

So much for the minimum requirements 
which should be demanded of all vocational 
shop teachers prior to employment as 
teachers. What additional requirements, 
if any, should be demanded after entrance 
into the teaching field? No worker in any 
field can expect to advance unless he carries 
out some program of self-improvement. A 
minimum amount of such self-improvement 
should be demanded of all teachers. This 
self-improvement for the vocational shop 
teacher should cover the same three fields 
already discussed in considering suitable 
minimum preemployment requirements, 
namely, the field of the trade he is teach- 
ing, the field of professional education, and 
the field of general education. 

The field of general education is the one 
about which under actual conditions there 
is probably the least to worry. The 
shop teacher with less than four years of 
college is clearly recognized by most super- 
intendents as deficient (that is, below the 
level of other high school teachers in 
amount of college training), and it is very 
common to bring pressure upon such shop 
teachers to secure a bachelor’s degree. ‘Too- 
often the emphasis is on the degree with 
little thought for selection of proper sub- 
jects. This insistence that shop teachers 
with less than four years of college train- 
ing must continue to improve their general 
education is to be commended but the other 
two fields in which the upgrading should 
take place must not be overlooked. 

The field of the trade is the one that is 
most commonly overlooked. To be sure, 
many shop teachers work in their trades 
during the summer months—often with 
the primary purpose of earning money. 
But many shop teachers never work at 
their trade again and unfortunately few 
superintendents think of insisting that they 
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keep up to date on trade procedures. 
Changes in industrial methods are so rapid 
that every vocational shop teacher should 
be required to work in his trade for a full 
summer at least every third year. 

Third, but not least in importance, the 
shop teacher should be encouraged to im- 
prove the effectiveness of his teaching. 
Fortunately, because of the pressure 
brought to bear upon the shop teachers to 
secure a degree and because of the fact that 
courses in education count toward a degree, 
we find courses in education very prominent 
among the undergraduate courses of shop 
teachers. 

Any course in the field of education 
should help to improve the teaching 
efficiency of members of the class. How- 
ever, by limiting classes to teachers of a 
single school subject and by confining the 
course to a consideration of teaching prob- 
lems in that subject, it is usually possible 
to secure more immediate and pronounced 
improvement in teaching efficiency. Such 
courses for vocational shop teachers can be 
offered wherever there is a demand. How- 
ever, because of the number of vocational 
shop teachers concentrated in industrial 
cities, the demand for classes in these cities 
has been more obvious and, as a result, 
preference is often given to such cities at 
the expense of the many vocational shop 
teachers scattered widely in the smaller 
cities and towns. It is also probably true 
that teachers in these industrial centers, 
because of the better supervision usually 
found in the larger school systems, are 
really less in need of upgrading than the 
isolated teacher in the small town. An 
effort should probably be made to locate 
those teachers most in need of assistance 
and to establish classes at points within 
easy driving distance. 

To summarize: 

The most important factor in the success 
of a vocational shop teacher is efficiency in 
his trade. To insure this, two years of 
work in the trade beyond apprenticeship 


should be required and further proof of 
mastery of his trade should be demanded 
by references from employers or by trade 
tests or both. 

The next most important factor is the 
ability to teach. This cannot be guaranteed 
by completion of any particular course, but 
it is probable that the requirement of a 
pre-service course, however short, dealing 
specifically with the problems of a voca- 
tional shop teacher would help to improve 
latent teaching ability and would also pro- 
vide information of value as a basis for 
selection. 

Present requirements with respect to 
amount of formal education are much too 
low, but in actual practice this has no ill 
effect as superintendents consistently give 
preference to the teachers with the most 
academic credits, sometimes at the expense 
of trade proficiency. 

Certain requirements should also be 
established to insure professional growth 
after employment. First, trade proficiency 
should be maintained by requiring teachers 
to work in their trade for a full summer, 
at least every third year. 

Second, teaching ability should be im- 
proved by requiring completion within a 
reasonable time of approximately eight 
semester hours in courses dealing directly 
with problems of the vocational shop 
teacher and the philosophy of vocational 
education. Attendance at meetings of 
State Vocational Associations, sectional 
round table conferences, and the comple- 
tion of other courses in the field of educa- 
tion should be encouraged. ‘The most ef- 
fective means of improving teaching ability, 
however, is through the supervision of the 
local supervisor and principal. 

Third, the attainment of a broad, liberal 
education should be encouraged. Perhaps 
attendance at summer school every third 
summer, or its equivalent, would not be 
too much to require until the completion 
of four years of college work. 
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Training for Household 


Occupations 


ANNA LALOR BURDICK 
U. S. Office of Education 


A DIVERSITY of occupations classi- 
fied under the term “Household Employ- 
ment” is the largest field of work open to 
women today, and includes almost 30 per 
cent of all women wage earners. It is the 
only avenue to employment in which the 
demand for trained workers far exceeds 
the supply. 

Any attempt to professionalize these 
occupations necessitates cooperative effort 
on the part of the employers or house- 
holders who control the conditions under 
which the girls work, and of the young 
women whose performance must be brought 
to a level of skill and efficiency for which 
the employer is willing to pay. The pub- 
lic, too, must realign its social attitude 
toward these occupations as demanding 
sufficient skill and intelligence to be worthy 
of initial training and adequate compensa- 
tion. 

Vocational education, therefore, must 
attempt to prepare young women for the 
occupations involved in the maintenance of 
a household, in the light of changing 
methods of housing, feeding and serving 
the needs of families. The rapidity with 
which these functions have become special- 
ized, commercialized, and institutionalized 
has changed the focus of attention in these 
occupations. The introduction of labor- 
saving devices increasingly necessitates a 
knowledge of mechanics and the use of 
electrically operated appliances. The time 
for training must be short as the girls 
usually have a small margin of reserve on 
which to live. With adults the training 
may be more intense, with a longer day 


and for a shorter period of time. Experi- 
ments in the field of training have usually 
originated with persons responsible for 
placement in a community. It has proved 
advantageous for the training and place- 
ment groups to confer with representatives 
of the employers, and by this means to 
determine the prevailing standards of em- 
ployment and an understanding of the 
practices in the local community, the types 
of work desired on the part of the house- 
holder, and the privileges accorded the 
worker. 

Since there are these variables in age, 
maturity of students selected, the time 
available and the type of placement which 
can be secured in a local community, it 
would be advisable to proceed on an experi- 
mental basis with the cooperation of all 
groups concerned. Every venture in train- 
ing will be in the nature of an experiment 
and demonstration. 

The United States Employment Service, 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, the Vocational Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education, and the 
Works Progress Administration are all co- 
operating in a joint effort to make an inten- 
sive drive in this field during the next few 
months in order to return many women 
to self-support. Many private and philan- 
thropic agencies are lending their assistance. 
Two miscellanies have been prepared for 
direct aid in instruction, by the Office of 
Education. An extensive bibliography of 
the literature on the employment of women 
is available from the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 
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BALTIMORE A.V.A. CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Seated, from left to right: 


Edna M. Engle, Leona C. Buchwald, Charles W. Sylvester, David 


E. Weglein, George M. Gaither, Mary Faulkner, Elisabeth Amery. 


Standing, from left to right: 


Albert G. Packard, William K. Yocum, Irwin D. Medinger, 


Martin M. Hihn, John J. Seidel, Riley S. Williamson, John Denues, Millard C. Kent, Harold 


F. Cotterman, Robert C. Thompson. 
(Not present: 
B. Edgeworth.) 


o™ of the greatest gatherings of 
Vocational Educators and friends of Voca- 
tional Education of all times will take 
place on the occasion of the Thirty-first 
Annual Vocational Convention to be held 
under the auspices of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Baltimore, December 
1-4, 1937. It is estimated that more than 
four thousand persons will be in attend- 
ance. The representatives of every state 
in the Union and Canada will be in Balti- 
more to take part in the professional meet- 
ings, and enjoy the many interesting activi- 


L. L. Winslow, Glen D. Brown, Allan Robinson, Paul 


"A. Willhide, Clyde 


ties which are being planned by the local 
convention committees. 

There is a growing interest in Vocational 
Education throughout America. The pas- 
sage by Congress of appropriations under 
the George-Deen Vocational Law will 
bring about a substantial development of 
new vocational education opportunities. 
Many of the meetings of the convention 
will be devoted to a discussion of problems 
and plans incident to the extension of 
Vocational Education everywhere. 
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Twenty Years of Vocational Education 


This year marks the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. Without this national legislation, it 
would have been impossible to develop 
Vocational Education in the United States 
as it has been developed during the past 
twenty years. Many of the meetings will 
devote some time to a review of the ac- 
complishments under this Act. 

The theme of the convention program 
for this year is “Vocational Education and 
Progress—American Style.” It will be a 
strong professional program participated in 
by leaders in various phases of public 
service, general and vocational education. 
There will be some keynote addresses of 
considerable significance in light of the 
present situation in vocational education. 

On Thursday morning there will be a 
combined meeting of the agricultural, com- 
mercial, home economics, industrial arts, 
industrial education, and guidance sections. 
This meeting will be one of the most out- 
standing features of the entire convention. 
It will enable delegates to the convention 
to get a general view of the entire field of 
activities as presented by distinguished 
leaders in each field. Each of the principal 
speakers will be allowed twenty minutes to 
discuss the problems, plans and purposes in 
his field. This will be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion from the floor. 

The industrial arts section will have its 
usual Saturday noon luncheon and program 
which has been such a popular feature at 
these meetings for many years. The meet- 
ing will be in charge of a very efficient 
local committee which assures a program 
of both general and special interests. Na- 
tionally known speakers are being engaged 
for this meeting. 

The Friday morning industrial arts sec- 
tional meeting will be devoted to design in 
the field of industrial arts. This meeting 
will be in charge of Mr. Leon Winslow, 
Director of Art in the Baltimore Schools. 
The program includes addresses on design 


in industrial arts, craft work in the senior 
high school as the basis of art appreciation 
and as a means of developing avocational 
interests. 

The other sectional meetings will deal 
with the industrial arts in the junior high 
school period, the development of out-of- 
school activities, and the problem of the 
boy who is unable or is indisposed to do 
the regular school work. 

Miss Elisabeth Amery, Chairman of 
the Home Economics Education Service 
Committee, and her assistants are making 
extensive plans for caring for the Home 
Economics group. Local arrangements are 
being made for the sectional meeting and 
entertainment. A tea has been planned for 
Wednesday afternoon at the Pratt Library 
by the Baltimore Section of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association. A tour will 
be made of the McCormick Company 
plant on Friday afternoon and naturally 
tea will be served there. The Maryland 
Home Economics Association will act as 
hostess for the Saturday luncheon. Noth- 
ing will be omitted that will make the 
time pleasant and profitable, for the Home 
Economists of the University of Maryland, 
Hood College, Western Maryland College 
and the local and state teachers are co- 
operating in making all arrangements. 

The program committee of the commer- 
cial section has arranged for a very interest- 
ing group of meetings on commercial edu- 
cation topics. The speakers are leaders in 
the fields of business education. Their ex- 
perience will enable them to bring to com- 
mercial teachers many valuable suggestions. 

Arrangements are under way to have on 
Wednesday a conference of representatives 
of commercial trade associations interested 
in education for workers in distributive 
occupations. Details of this conference will 
be announced later. 

The meetings will also offer to educators 
excellent opportunities to exchange ideas 
concerning education for workers in dis- 
tributive occupations. 
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State Directors of Vocational Education 


The National 
Association of 
State Directors of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion will hold its 
annual administra- 
tive sessions just 
previous to the 
opening of the 
A. V. A. Conven- 
tion in Baltimore. 
The State Direc- 
tors will convene 
Monday morning, 
November 29, at 
the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. The sessions will extend 
through Monday and Tuesday. These 
meetings are administrative in character 
and are not intended as public meetings. 

State Directors of Vocational Education 
are this year facing problems, opportuni- 
ties, and responsibilities of more than the 
usual significance. The sessions of the State 
Directors are planned to be of assistance 
to State Directors and the program will 
deal largely this year with the new prob- 
lems and opportunities involved in the 
further development of the vocational edu- 
cation program in this country through the 
use of George-Deen vocational education 
funds. 

This year we are observing the 20th 
anniversary of the passing of the Smith- 
Hughes law. This will add considerable 
interest to the meeting of the State Direc- 
tors, as the new developments in vocational 
education will be based considerably upon 
the experience of the past twenty years. 
There will be some special feature of the 
State Directors’ banquet that will empha- 
size the 20th anniversary of the program 
in vocational education in this country. 

While the meeting of the State Directors 
will not be a large gathering, and further- 
more is not intended to be, it will be un- 
usually important this year, and indications 





R. W. Heim 


are that every state in the country will 
be represented. 
R. W. Her, President, 
National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education. 


House of Delegates 


The officers of the State Vocational 
Associations, in cooperation with the State 
Directors of Vocational Education, should 
begin early to plan for representatives in 
the House of Delegates. Much important 
business will be under discussion which 
will call for a full representation from 
each state. Official delegate cards will be 
issued for the convention. Only those 
authorized to represent the various state 
associations will take part in the business 
of this important session of the convention. 

Because a proposed revision of the 
A.V.A. Constitution will be presented and 
discussed, there will, this year, be two 
meetings of the House of Delegates. The 
first meeting will be held at 4 o’clock 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, December 
1. The revised constitution will be pre- 
sented at this session. The other session 
of the House of Delegates will be held on 
Friday evening preceding the Ship’s pro- 
gram. 


Visits to Schools 


Baltimore public schools will be open 
during the week to receive visitors and 
delegates to the convention. More than 
$30,000,000.00 has been spent by the city 
during recent years for buildings and 
equipment, and the work in Industrial Arts, 
Commercial Education and Home Eco- 
nomics Education will be found in new 
and modern departments. Delegates will 
also be interested in learning of the work 
which is being done in Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement. The Vocational 
Schools, although housed in old buildings, 
are proud of their work and will be glad 
to have the delegates see them in opera- 
tion. 
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Convention Headquarters 


Delegates to the convention should make 
their hotel reservations early. The Lord 
Baltimore Hotel will be the official head- 
quarters of the convention. The offices of 
the Executive Committee will be opened 
there on Saturday, November 27. ‘The 
evening meetings, including the banquet, 
House of Delegates and the Ship Program, 
will also be at this hotel. Prior to the 
A.V.A. Convention, the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors will hold its session 
at the Lord Baltimore on November 29 
and 30. 

The headquarters for Industrial Educa- 
tion, Part-Time Schools, Guidance and 
Rehabilitation will be at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. The Emerson Hotel will be 
headquarters for Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Arts Education and the Southern 
Hotel will be headquarters for Home Eco- 
nomics and Commercial Education. Dele- 
gates are urged to make their hotel reserva- 
tions early by writing direct to the hotel 
desired. 


Commercial Exhibits 


Commercial Exhibit space will be at a 
premium at the time of the convention. 
A large number of manufacturing firms, 
publishers and other interested concerns 
have already contracted for space. ‘The 
arrangement of exhibits this year will be 
most attractive and convenient for the visit- 
ing delegates. There will be an abundance 
of aisle space and the various products will 
be displayed to advantage. 


Educational Exhibits 


More than sixty educational exhibits are 
being planned on the same exhibition floor 
with the commercial exhibits. Here, every 
phase of Vocational Education and allied 
types of work in the Baltimore Public 
Schools will be represented. A sufficient 
amount of time should be in the program 
of each delegate for a thorough inspection 
of these exhibits. 


Historical Baltimore 


In our 1937 convention city the romance 
of the South blends with the activity of 
the North. Baltimore, with her skyscrapers 
and rows of white steps is as proud of her 
flying clippers as of her sailing clippers. 
The visitor who tarries a while feels that 
here are people who treasure the past, en- 
joy the present and anticipate the future. 
Founded in 1729, Baltimore has grown 
as the country has grown. Through the 
years this prosperous city has acquired a 
rich store of historical connections. Always 
a leader in the commercial and industrial 
life of the East, she still clings to the de- 
lightful traditions of Maryland. 


The Waterfront 


Visitors to Baltimore who are histori- 
cally-minded will want to spend some time 
around the city’s waterfront. Here, where 
the excursion boats of the Chesapeake Bay 
dock, Captain John Smith, of Pocahontas 
fame, paid the first visit of the white man. 
To the south one is surprised to see a lovely 
green park, old Federal Hill, looming 
above warehouses, ships and the big sugar 
refinery. The sightseer gets a thrill when 
he visits Fort McHenry, way down the 
harbor. Here, at the birthplace of The 
Star Spangled Banner, on Sunday or a holi- 
day, may be found cars from many states. 
Baltimoreans love to drive down there just 
to sit and watch the myriad craft in the 
harbor—tiny canoes, pleasure boats, tugs, 
launches, carrying produce from the East- 
ern “Sho,” and great ocean freighters 
bearing cargo from the far corners of the 
earth. One can almost see ghosts of the 
famous Baltimore clippers sailing up from 
the Bay. Never was the Fort more popular 
than in January, 1936, when the harbor 
was completely frozen over. Then for the 
first time, middle-aged natives believed the 
tales their grandparents used to tell, of 
skating on bones to Annapolis, about thirty 
miles down the Bay. 
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The Monumental City 


Back in the city you who attend the con- 
vention will note many names of Revolu- 
tionary heroes—Washington, LaFayette, 
Pulaski and others. As you see monument 
after monument you will think you have an 
explanation of the cognomen, ‘“Monumen- 
tal City.” You will be wrong; Baltimore 
is so called because here in 1815, far out 
in Howard’s Woods, the townspeople 
erected the first memorial to George Wash- 
ington. Now in the heart of the city, this 
lovely shaft, surrounded by Mt. Vernon 
Place, is the city’s Place de la Concorde. 

On East Fayette Street will be pointed 
out the Shot Tower. Down this chimney- 
like structure, 234 feet high, hot lead used 
to be dropped to make ammunition. Not 
so many blocks away, on West Fayette 
Street, lie the bones of Edgar Allen Poe, 
who, along with Francis Scott Key, H. L. 
Mencken, and the Duchess of Windsor, 
has helped gain for Baltimore world re- 
nown. 


Famous as a Center of Learning 


Probably more widely known than the 
city itself is Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
Medical School, through whose portals 
pass so many people from foreign lands. 
Some come to be healed, others to learn 
to heal their countrymen. Justly famous, 
also, are the Hospital and Medical School 
of the University of Maryland and its 
Dental College, the first one established in 
this country. 


Parks and Playgrounds 


Many of the city’s lovely parks are old 
Baltimore estates or are connected with 
early local history. There is a chain of 
parks of about 3,000 acres, all connected by 
boulevards. Druid Hill Park, so named be- 
cause of its many oak trees, is one of the 
largest natural parks in any city. Wide 
roads lie along landscaped beauty and wind 


through primitive woodland. The Park 
Commission has added five public golf 
courses to the many ball fields, pools and 
tennis courts in the city. These are open 
to visitors, of course, for only the usual 
low green fees. 


Diversified Industries 


It is not just by her straw hats and 
packed oysters, that Baltimore has held her 
place as an important industrial city. She 
houses over 2,000 manufacturing plants, 
each with a production of over half a mil- 
lion annually. The A.V.A. delegates would 
probably want to visit the plants of the 
Copper Smelting, McCormick Spice, Davi- 
son Chemical, Bethlehem Steel, American 
Sugar Refining Companies and the Chev- 
rolet plant of General Motors. Mr. Glenn 
Martin, renowned pioneer in the manufac- 
ture of aircraft, has chosen Baltimore and 
has named his finest flying ships after the 
historical clippers of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Then, too, the huge retail and wholesale 
business, the large foreign trade, and the 
big brokerage and insurance corporations 
add to the city’s national prestige. 


A Great Seaport 


All of this has naturally grown in a city 
served by such fine transportation facilities. 
Since Baltimore gave birth to the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, two other trunk 
lines have been added. Fifty-three steam- 
ship lines operate out of Maryland’s sea- 
port. 

Several of these ship lines carry pas- 
sengers. Convention delegates from the 
South would love the cruise up from 
Miami or Jacksonville or Savannah, on 
the “Merchants and Miners.” Rugged 
New Englanders, who like the Atlantic 
after the autumn storms have passed, would 
enjoy sailing down from Boston. Then 
there are doubtless certain air-minded folk 
who would prefer flying to the 1937 con- 
vention. 
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Hotel Rates For A. V. A. Convention 


(Minimum rates given below) 


Twin 
Single Double Beds Single Double 
with with with without without 
Hotels and Locations bath bath bath bath bath 

ALTAMONT—Eutaw Place and Lanvale St............ $2.00 $3.50 $4.50 $1.50 $2.50 
ArRuNDEL—Charles and Mt. Royal Ave.............. 2.00 2.50 3.50 1.50 2.00 
BELVEDERE—Charles and Chase Sts..............+.4. 4.00 6.00 7.00 None None 
BiLTMORE—Fayette and Paca Sts..............0..005 2.00 4.00 4.00 1.50 2.50 
Concress—306 W. Franklin St...............00ccee: 2.50 4.00 4.50 2.00 3.00 
EMERSON—Baltimore and Calvert Sts................ 3.00 4.50 5.00 2.50 3.50 
Lorp BALTiMorE—Baltimore and Hanover Sts........ 3.00 5.00 6.00 None None 
Mr. Royar—Calvert St. and Mt. Royal Ave.......... 2.00 3.50 4.00 1.25 3.00 
New Howarp—8 N. Howard St. ..............20005: 2.50 4.00 5.00 2.00 3.50 
RENNERT—Liberty and Saratoga Sts..............0-. 2.50 4.00 4.00 1,50 3.00 
SOUTHERN—Light and Redwood Sts.................. 3.00 5.00 6.00 None None 


iain is Ta acne 


STaFForD—Charles and Madison Sts 


soee 5.00 5.00 2.50 3.50 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS AT ONCE 





Nearby Points of Interest 


Anyone visiting Baltimore should cer- 
tainly plan to spend a day in Annapolis, 
only tweaty-six miles away. Here in this 
quaint town on the Severn River are pre- 
served many charming colonial houses and 
old public buildings. Here, also, are St. 
John’s College and the United States 
Naval Academy with its impressive build- 


ings and lovely grounds. Early December 
will be a good time to see the future 
admirals of our navy going through their 
daily routine. 

Delegates who do not often travel to the 
Chesapeake Bay country must surely in- 
clude an excursion to the nation’s capital. 
Washington is only forty miles from Balti- 
more and a visit there in December will 
prove thrilling as well as educational. 
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F. F. A. News Notes 


W. A. ROSS 


National Executive Secretary 





CALL FOR CONVENTION 
To Members of the Future Farmers of America: 


As national president of the Future Farmers of America, I am issuing 
a call for the Tenth National Convention to be held at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Kansas City, Missouri, October 17 to 22, 1937. Officers 
of chartered State, Territorial and Insular Associations are requested to 
make immediate plans for representation. Each Association, in good 
standing with the national organization, is entitled to two official delegates. 

For the past two years, plans have also been under way to appro- 
priately observe this particular national F.F.A. gathering with a “Tenth 
Convention Celebration.” Numerous special events are to be included. 
The success and effectiveness of this planning will depend largely on whole- 
hearted and widespread participation on the part of Associations and 
chapters thereof. A cordial invitation to be present is extended to all 
F.F.A. members, their parents and friends. 

May we have full attendance at this coming convention to properly 
celebrate 10 years of F.F.A. progress and in order to lay plans for still 
greater years of accomplishment ahead. 

Jor H. Brack, 
President. 














Membership Increase 


The latest figures on paid F. F. A. 
membership show that for the 1936-37 
year there are over 143,500 F. F. A. mem- 
bers in 47 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
This exceeds by 11,000 the goal set for the 
present year and is an increase of about 
26,600 over 1935-36. 


Tenth Convention Celebration 


Preliminary reports from the various 
Associations indicate that the attendance 
at the coming national convention and 
special celebration to be held in Kansas 
City will probably be double that of any 
previous year. ‘The Tenth Convention 


Committee is hard at work on perfecting 
plans for this important meeting, the larg- 
est and most significant in the organiza- 
tion’s existence. 

The opening event is scheduled for Sun- 
day evening, October 17, when a plaque 
commemorating the founding of the 
F.F. A. at the Baltimore Hote! will be 
placed with appropriate ceremonies. ‘The 
convention sessions will open Monday 
morning, October 18, and will continue 
four days. Tuesday is “National Voca- 
tional Agriculture and F. F. A. Day” at 
the American Royal. During the matinee 
that afternoon and following the arena 


parade, headed by State F. F. A. bands 
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from Utah, Texas, and Missouri, the Star 
American Farmer will be crowned. 

The Public Speaking Contest is sched- 
uled for Monday evening of the week; the 
Special Tenth Convention Ceremonies for 
Tuesday evening and the banquet Wednes- 
day. The national organization is paying 
the railroad fare of one delegate from each 
state and half the fare of all former na- 
tional officers, who will have a special part 
in various events of the week. 

A series of radio programs will carry the 
story of the convention to members and 
friends who are unable to be in Kansas 
City. Headquarters will be at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 


Old Farm and Ranch Radio Program 


Perhaps the most extensive national 
F. F. A. radio program undertaken in the 
six years the organization has been on the 
air was presented Saturday, July 31st. It 
was a special coast-to-coast broadcast on 
the N.B.C. Farm and Home Hour. The 
theme was “Old Farms and Ranches.” 

The program originated from five dif- 
ferent stations—Washington, D. C., New 
York, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, 
where F. F. A. representatives from 
Virginia, Connecticut, Illinois, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and California, told fascinating 
stories of their connection with selected old 
farms and ranches dating back as far as 
1665. In every instance the farm homes 
from which the material was drawn had 
been held continuously in the same family 
since the founding. 

The purpose of the program was to pay 
tribute to the work of early pioneers who 
laid the agricultural foundation of America 
and to get F. F. A. members to acquire 
land, stay on the land, and take pride in 
the land. 

Those participating in the broadcast in- 
cluded: 

W. E. Drips, Agricultural Director, 
National Farm and Home Hour. 

Jennings Pierce, Agricultural Director, 
Western Farm and Home Hour. 


Nathan White, Windham, Connecticut, 
Chapter. 

Roland Fisher, Middletown, Virginia, 
Chapter. 

Eldon Brumback, Middletown, Virginia, 
Chapter. 

H. R. Damisch, former State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education in Illinois. 

Elmer Rohlfing, Plato Center, Illinois, 
Chapter. 

Robert Bishopp, St. Collins, Colorado, 
Chapter. 

Ervin Larsen, Laramie, Wyoming, 
Chapter. 

George Hartnell, Salinas, California, 
Chapter. 

Willie Zabala, 
Chapter. 

The program was interspersed with ap- 
propriate musical selections by the U. S. 
Army Band and the N.B.C. Homesteaders 


orchestra. 


Salinas, California, 


Wisconsin 


Quintin Metzig of Oshkosh Chapter 
had the distinction of winning the trip 
awarded by the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association to the vocational agricultural 
student doing the most outstanding work 
in the keeping and use of dairy herd 
records. Quintin graduated from the 
Oshkosh High School in June, 1935. He 
started his dairy testing work during his 
first year in high school and has tested his 
home herd every month since that time. 
During the first two years of herd testing 
the herd averaged 312.1 pounds of butter- 
fat. Since that time the average produc- 
tion has gradually increased until last year 
it was 368.5 pounds. He has proved one 
sire and two brood cows. 

This young “Future Farmer” plans to 
continue with his program of proving sires 
and brood cows and states that his aim is to 
secure a herd of 30 milk cows with a yearly 
production of 400 to 450 pounds of butter- 
fat. Accompanied by A. C. Thomson, 
fieldman for the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
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Association, Quintin visited Mt. Hope 
Farm in Massachusetts during August. 


Nevada 


Herbert Hackett, past secretary of the 
Nevada Association and vice-president of 
his local chapter, was valedictorian of the 
1937 graduating class of the Lincoln 
County High School which, by the way, 
was the largest class ever graduated from 
that school. Herbert’s record revealed an 
average of 93 per cent for his four years 
in high school. He is an active F. F. A. 
member and last year attended the Ninth 
National F. F. A. Convention as one of 
the state delegates and also participated 
in several of the judging contests. 


Georgia 


Thirty-seven members of the Douglas 
County, Georgia, chapter took a trip to 
Washington, D. C., this summer, costing 
each boy only $10 for transportation and 
food—quite an undertaking for a chapter 
in its first year of operation. 

Ohio 

Word comes to us from former na- 
tional president Bobby Jones of Radnor 
that he is making an extensive trip through 
the British Isles and several European 
countries this summer. Bobby’s experience 
is one which any F. F. A. member would 
appreciate since it gives him an opportunity 
to study and compare the agricultural sys- 
tems of various lands. 


New Mexico 


Reports from this State Association show 
an increase of 16 per cent in membership 
during the year—a rather remarkable 
record when you consider the fact that 25 
per cent membership increase was reported 
from New Mexico last year. Plans are also 
under way to have a special car carrying 
members to the national convention this 


fall. 
Virginia 

The Stuarts Draft chapter recently com- 
pleted an educational tour which extended 
into Virginia, New Jersey, New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Canada. Post 
cards sent from time to time by various 
members enabled the executive secretary 
to visualize the trip. 


Kentucky 


The Stamping Ground Chapter of 
F. F. A. has also completed a tour which 
included Yellowstone National Park and 
the Rocky Mountain National Park. The 
boys traveled 6,000 miles in five weeks at 
a cost of $35.00 per boy for the food, trans- 
portation, and lodging. 


State Meetings 


During the month of August the Ken- 
tucky State Convention was held at Lex- 
ington; Wisconsin at Madison; Arkansas 
at Camp Couchdale; and the West 
Virginia Leadership Training Conference 
took place at Jackson’s Mill, 
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“Quoth the Raven 


O’er many a volume of forgotten Baltimore Lore! 


Barrimore has sneaked in 
first in so many events that the 
Ship has a snooping idea her 
colonial lineage can be traced back 
to the Baltimore clippers. No 
city can have the first railroad, the 
first telegraph, the first linotype, 
the first electric railway without erecting 
a few plaques or setting up marble busts 
on lonesome columns for lonesome 
sparrows. 

And Baltimore runs true to form with the 
first statue erected in this country to such 
close palsie walsies as Christopher Columbus 
and George Washington. Some light 
carrying watchman early in the. nineteenth 
century dubbed Baltimore the Monumental 
City and the title stuck in spite of New 
York’s Torchlight Singer and Philadel- 
phia’s Quaker Hat. 

Just to be inconsistent, enterprising 
burghers have built a revolving crown atop 
one of Balto’s central skyscrapers. This 
has brought more smiles after a dark night 
on the acid side of the menu than the Rise 
and Shine Club. 

More modernly, another Baltimore 
oriole has flitted farther north and caused 
the premature migration of- an English 
kingfisher to the Balkans. 

Ever since 1760 when Messrs. Mason 
and Dixon drew a chalk mark west from 
Delaware to West Virginia, Maryland has 
considered herself southern and Baltimore 
has carried on the legend in quaint customs. 
You'll notice, for instance, a decided Dixie 
accent on the cups. And in addition to 
the schools, even the elevator operators add 
a note of color in passing. But the cuisine, 
ah, there Aunt Jemima waddled forward 
with her crisp brown chicken a la Mary- 
land—a tastier dish than any white capped 





Waldorf-Astoria chef ever toted 
to the banquet table. So the piece 
de resistance for the A.V.A. feed 
bag ought to be easy pickin’, if 
Maryland is my Maryland. 

But epicurean Baltimore boasts 
more than delicious dishes. Much 
of her downtown arose from the thirty- 
hour fire of 1904, which melted cobble 
stones and straightened crooked cow lanes 
and cleansed fever infected ditches. Old 
phoenix shook the ashes out of his tail 
feathers and uncovered a new city, less 
charming historically but ages more modern 
industrially. That fire advanced Baltimore 
as much vocationally as the pros have im- 
proved Bishop’s golf by keeping him off the 
links. 

Time in Baltimore is either B.F. or A.F., 
before or after the fire. B.F. dates from 
1662, when some lonely Acadians, en- 
couraged by Cecil Calvert, the second 
Baron of Baltimore, sailed up the Patapsco 
estuary and unloaded their blankets, plows 
and children on the main corner of Locust 
Point. In three months when they had 
thawed out, these industrious French 
farmers cargoed ships with yellow Indian 
corn, trading it to Boston blue noses for 
salt fish. Soon through billboards on the 
Indian trails from the Mohawk to the 
Cherokees, Marylanders advertised the 
weed that won Sir Walter a place in the 
Tower. 

At first the settlers lived on separate 
plantations, leisurely rolling their casks of 
tobacco down to the wharf and hoisting 
them on board whaling vessels. There 
was no need for towns. For speedier 
transportation, Marylanders built a slim 
beamed craft along McKim’s lines and 
these clippers shuttled back and yon on 
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the deep. The holds of the returning 
ships were crammed with Chinese tea, 
spices, rice and fancy silks. 

To show off their good dames in English 
bustles and French mutton-leg waists, the 
colonists needed a town. So in 1729 they 
enlarged the saloon and ship chandler on 
Jones’ wharf and renamed the place Balti- 
more. But even as you and I find New York, 
so the thrifty planters found the white 
sperm oil lamps and faro decks soon parted 
fools and their shillings. While Boston 
was tossing tea balls into the Charles River, 
periwigged Baltimoreans censused only 
five thousand if you included the women, 
children and dogs. Even so Baltimore 
was selected as capital city in 1788, but the 
decision didn’t hold, as G. Washington had 
a bit of land on the Potomac to dispose of. 

The clippers really put Baltimore on 
the sailors’ map. These crafts and our 
accent so annoyed the limejuicers that they 
jolly well swore to drive Yankee ships off 
the Atlantic. Brigands burned Wash- 
ington and in holiday mood set out in 
painted ships to put the torch to Baltimore. 
But the Marylanders were not so easily 
bluffed. They shoveled trenches and set 
up stone ramparts south of the city. They 
rammed cobblestones into Spanish cannon, 
set back on their haunches to await the 
British admiralty round the bend on the 
Patapsco. 

The next morning a young Baltimore 
lad, captive on one of the British boats, 
peeped out a porthole and saw a spangled 
red and white banner fluttering from the 
masthead of Fort McHenry. We can 
never really sing what Key wrote there, 
and the Literary Digest of 1812 wouldn't 
include it under the section on poetry, but 
the verses had a certain lilt to them that 
brings us out of our chairs at Chamber of 
Commerce meetings and urges all the boys 
in khaki to present arms when day is done. 
Long may she wave! 

Recall another Baltimorean who brought 
us happy hours, a West Pointer sort of out 
of step with his age. He wrote the prel- 


ude of all our late-to-bed mystery stories 
and richly musical and imaginative verse. 
He lies buried in Westminster Cemetery 
while the world still cons the rhyme of a 
crow perched on a bust of Pallas. 

The Civil War with its Know Nothing 


party spread sadness and blood on 
Baltimore’s narrow streets. Inland at 
Frederickstown, grey-headed __ Barbara 


Fritchie stood by the window and none 
dared shoot the flag from her trembling 
hands. 

But tobacco, plague, fire and rebellion 
could not break the courage of Baltimore 
or skid it into the Chesapeake. So when 
some Baltimore cow, full of siloed corn 
juice, kicked over a lamp post and set the 
town on fire, these stout-hearted burghers 
watched their fortunes go up in carbon 
dioxide. But did they sit down and 
twiddle their several thumbs collectively 
or go on relief? No, sir! They renamed 
the streets, and rivetted and rammed steel 
and concrete where lumber and wooden 
pins grew before. 

Heirlooms gave way to jacquard looms, 
steel mills arose where puddlers had 
worked out slag by hand. Corn was 
crushed in vats from a vegetable into rub- 
bing alcohol with even the yellow extracted 
by an industrial alcoho! combine. And 
fittingly over it all, a monument to Balti- 
more’s advertising, they raised an emblem 
for the surcease of all headaches-—blue 
bottle and crown label. 

So arose an industrial city. And to keep 
pace with vocational expansion the worthy 
burghers called home a native son who 
was retraining St. Louis soldiers. Him 
they gave the job of training the future 
manpower. He came, he saw, he Rotaried. 
So among its monuments Baltimore num- 
bers with pride its vocational schools, its 
home economics kitchens, its industrial arts 
shops, a la Sylvester. 

Turning serious for a moment, and re- 
verting to the subject of our former brain- 
storm, the Skipper Goward shipped a new 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Here and There 


Virginia Broadens Its Program 


Miss Louise Bernard, a former member 
of the staff of the Research Bureau of Re- 
tail Training of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and author of the textbook “Six- 
teen Lessons in Selling” and of numerous 
articles on selling and other phases of store 
work published in the Dry Goods Mer- 
chants Trade Journal, has been appointed 
director in charge of instructor training 
for the Distributive Trades for the State 
of Virginia. Miss Bernard will be located 
at the Extension Division of the College of 
William and Mary located in Richmond. 

The following coordinators for appren- 
tice training for diversified occupations 
have been appointed in Virginia: Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Arthur Owens; Orange, Mr. 
William Pumphries; Richmond, Mr. Keel- 
ing Sisson; Albemarle County (Charlottes- 
ville), Mr. Robert Allen. 

The second Virginia state-wide school 
for weights and measures officials and em- 
ployees of Virginia municipalities was held 
at Virginia Beach in September. Mr. 
Ralph Smith of Washington was in charge 


of the school. 
e 


Fort Smith, Ark. Plans Vocational 
Education Development 


Mr. R. B. McHenry, formerly of the 
Tulsa, Okla., public schools, was selected to 
direct and reorganize industrial and adult 
education in the Fort Smith, Ark., public 
schools. Mr. McHenry has a master of 
science degree from the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, seven years of trade experience, 
and twelve years of successful experience in 
industrial education. He will be respon- 
sible for the supervision and direction of 
the evening school, part-time school, trade 
school, negro maid’s school, general indus- 
trial school, junior college industrial edu- 
cation courses and the industrial arts in all 
public schools of Fort Smith. 


The reorganization of the part-time 
school program in Fort Smith, Ark., in- 
cludes the addition of approximately double 
the former teaching force, a definite place- 
ment and follow-up plan, a new physical 
plant, the addition of home service training 
program for white girls and women. The 
home service unit will utilize a newly com- 
pleted bathroom, laundry, kitchen, service 
and sewing department for training. There 
is a demand for efficient home service 
workers in Fort Smith and one full-time 
teacher will be responsible for the training 
program. 

® 
Diversified Occupational Training 


The part-time continuation program is 
new to the school system of Fort Smith, 
Ark. However, eighty good training sta- 
tions have been filled by part-time workers. 
The training stations include retail selling, 
mill work, optical lens grinder, photog- 
raphy, auto mechanics, retail drafting, radio 
service, etc. This program will serve a 
real educational need in a diversified oc- 
cupational community of less than forty 
thousand people, where 70 per cent of the 
high school graduates do not go to college 
but go out to local occupations. 

cI 


Arthur B. Wrigley Receives Appointment 


The New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion has confirmed the appointment of 
Arthur B. Wrigley as State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education in New 
Jersey. Mr. Wrigley succeeds John A. 
McCarthy who held this position since 
1919 and who has recently been appointed 
successor to the late Dr. Wesley A. 
O’Leary. Mr. Wrigley is well prepared 
to fill this position. He was a teacher in 
the architectural drafting department in 
the Atlantic City Vocational School and 
for the past eight years was principal of 


the Elizabeth, N. J., Boys’ Vocational 
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School. Mr. Wrigley received his tech- 
nical training at Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., and he received his pro- 
fessional training at New York University 
and ‘Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

. 
New York Plans New Industrial and 
Technical Courses in State Schools 


New industrial and technical courses in 
the State Schools of Agriculture at Alfred 
University, St. Lawrence University (Can- 
ton), Morrisville and Delhi will be offered 
to high school graduates this fall, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the State Edu- 
cation Department. The courses are 
designed to meet the need of high school 
graduates for technical training. The in- 
struction will be intensive and technical 
in character and will emphasize mathe- 
matics, science and technical knowledge, 
rather than manual skills. The courses 
will be two years in length. 

At the New York State School of Agri- 
culture at Alfred University, Alfred, 
and at the New York State School 
at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
a two-year course in technical electricity 
will be given. This course will fit young 
men for entrance into occupations having 
to do with the planning, estimating and 
supervising of electrical installation and 
maintenance and with the operation of 
small business enterprises. 

The New York State School of Agricul- 
ture at St. Lawrence University will also 
give a two-year course in industrial cliem- 
istry which will prepare for such junior 
technical positions as assistant chemist, tech- 
nical salesman, production control fore- 
man, junior meteorologist and laboratory 
technician. 

The New York State School of Agricul- 
ture and Domestic Science at Delhi will 
give a two-year course in architecture and 
building construction. ‘This course is de- 
signed for entrance into the following types 
of jobs: architectural draftsman, cost esti- 


mator, structural draftsman and supervisor 
of construction. 

At the State School of Agriculture, Mor- 
risville, two new courses will be offered, 
each two years in length. A course in 
automobile mechanics will prepare for such 
occupations as garage mechanic, automobile 
electrician, service station manager and as 
operator of a small business enterprise. 

The course in watch and clock repairing 
will provide training in that field as well as 
in jewelry repairing and engraving. 

« 
Promotions and Developments 
In Missouri 


Mr. C. L. Wetzel, who has been State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in Missouri for the past ten years, is 
now connected with the St. Louis Public 
School System, in the capacity of teacher 
trainer and coordinator. 

Mr. Fred Dixon, who has been co- 
ordinator at Columbia, Mo., in the part- 
time Diversified Occupations, has been 
made principal of the high school for next 
year at a considerable increase in salary. 
Mr. Dixon did an outstanding piece of 
work while a coordinator and merits the 
promotion. 

One of the outstanding developments in 
trade and industrial education in Missouri 
during the last year has been the revival of 
apprentice training. Mr. C. L. Wetzel 
has secured working agreements with 
several organizations to send their appren- 
tices into Hadley Vocational School on 
Saturday mornings for classes. 

In Missouri, emphasis is being placed 
upon evening school instruction and it is 
predicted that there will be a growth in 
that line in Missouri, in the following year 
as it has been in the past. 

Mr. E. F. Daniels has succeeded Mr. 
C. L. Wetzel as State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education for Missouri. 

Mr. N. B. Giles, regional agent, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was in Missouri August 2 to 
6 to hold a conference in Kansas City. 
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This conference was attended by state 
supervisors and others from three. states. 

e 
Missouri Conducts Janitorial Schools 


Missouri has had several janitorial 
schools this year and the interest has been 
very high. The effect of the janitorial 
schools has been felt in the increased service 
that the school custodians have rendered 
their districts. One school superintendent 
came all the way from Nashville, Tenn., 
to attend this janitorial school. 

oe 


New Trade School at Evansville, Ind. 


A trade school costing approximately 
$200,000 is being erected at Evansville, 
Ind. This is a result of the untiring efforts 
of the local director, Mr. W. A. Pease, and 
Professor R. J. Greenly of Purdue Univer- 
sity who have been working during the 
past four years devising plans and crystal- 
lizing sentiment to make this.proposed in- 
stitution a reality. The conference that 
Mr. N. B. Giles, federal agent for voca- 
tional education, conducted with the lead- 
ing industrial executives of Evansville 
contributed much to the culmination of 
this project. 

* 
More Progress in Indiana 


During the past year, coordinators have 
been placed in the following Indiana cities: 
Anderson, Mr. Paul Bergevin; Elkhart, 
Mr. E. T. Organ; Evansville, Mr. A. N. 
Angel; South Bend, Mr. E. Warrick; 
Terre Haute, Mr. Adams; Valparaiso, Mr. 
James Jenkins. 

Training programs for apprentices for 
the following Indiana cities have been or- 
ganized during the past year: Anderson, 
Fort Wayne, Gray, Elkhart, Michigan 
City, and South Bend. 

Foremen and foremen leadership confer- 
ence programs have been held throughout 
the State of Indiana. Most of this work 
was to develop conference leaders. As a 
result of these programs, one industry has 
more than 1,300 foremen in training. A 


mimeographed bulletin has been prepared 
as a result of each training program. These 
reports are prepared to give those attend- 
ing the meetings the salient points de- 
veloped during conference. 

Indiana is giving much attention to the 
training of apprentice teachers who have 
been assigned to the instructing of appren- 
tices in industry. Considerable effort has 
been expended in preparation of individual 
instruction sheets for apprentices in 13 dif- 
ferent trades. 

Apprentice Council was organized in In- 
diana by the commissioner of labor, Mr. 
Thomas Hutson. Preparation is now being 
made to select a field agent. 

A personnel institute was held at Purdue 
University on June 28th. Two of the five 
days of this conference were devoted to 
training problems. Representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, and education were present. 

Joseph Roenigk, head of the Automotive 
Division of Cleveland Trade School, con- 
ducted a three weeks’ intensified course for 
auto mechanics at Purdue University. As 
the result, a state course of study in auto 
mechanics has been organized. 

An apprentice, foremen, and industrial 
training program for Carnegie [Illinois 
Steel Corporation has been jointly coor- 
dinated and carried on by the Indiana and 
Illinois State Departments of Education. 

. 


The Arizona Vocational School 


The Arizona Vocational School was 
started during the fall of 1935 as a co- 
operative venture between the Phoenix 
Union High School and the Arizona State 
Department of Vocational Education, and 
no tuition charge is made to students from 
the state. Advisory trade committees, con- 
sisting of employers and union representa- 
tives, made surveys of the needs for various 
vocational classes before classes are organ- 
ized. ‘This year, the school is being moved 
to larger quarters and the program is being 
expanded. The classes offered include auto 
mechanics, air conditioning, carpentry, 
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plumbing, auto painting, auto body and 
fender reconditioning, house wiring, sheet 
metal, motor repair and maintenance, com- 
mercial dressmaking, waitress training, 
house service training, retail sales training, 
a state-wide program of janitor training, 
a state-wide program of fireman training, 
and a state-wide apprentice training pro- 
gram. Itinerant instructors are employed 
to carry on the janitor and fireman 
program. 
o 
News Notes From Oregon 


The vocational department of Salem 
High School will be housed in a new and 
modern concrete building at the start of the 
new school year. The building is designed 
to meet the needs of all the vocational 
classes. 

A combined conference of all vocational 
divisions was held at Waldport August 1 
to 6 (1937). The T. and I. section con- 
ferences were lead by Russell Greenly, As- 
sociate Professor of Industrial Education 
at Purdue University (Indiana). Many 
phases of apprenticeship and vocational 
training were discussed in the conference 
meetings. Several state leaders in labor 
and industry addressed the entire vocational 
group attending. 

An increase in building activity in the 
state the last few months has created a 
demand for trained building tradesmen. 
The units of instruction in the building 
trades have been unable to meet the train- 
ing need, but additional funds now avail- 
able will make possible any needed expan- 
sion. 

A. M. McLean has been appointed City 
Supervisor of Apprenticeship in Portland. 
His work there is being maintained by the 
State Board for Vocational Education in 
cooperation with the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training. 

A research into the problem of recover- 
ing fine gold carried on by the Vocational 
Mining School at Grants Pass in coopera- 
tion with the W.P.A. received favorable 


mention in trade magazines and also the 
newspapers. One trade journal printed 
the entire report. 

An exhaustive trade analysis of the 
plumbing trade has been recently com- 
pleted by the state office. Accompanying 
this activity was the formulation of a pro- 
cedure for indenturing plumber apprentices, 
which sets up standards and methods. 

In cooperation with the Oregon League 
of Cities, the state supervisor, O. D. 
Adams, conducted a class for the training 
of firemen teachers. Men were sent from 
several city departments and received in- 
struction by the conference method on 
teaching methods for classes in their 
departments. 

Work application courses in Portland 
are being conducted under a revised course 
of study. The steps in seeking employ- 
ment, including self-analysis, selection of 
specific job, study of employers, prepara- 
tion of applications, and use of contracts, 
are covered in the course. Also included 
is discussion on how to make a good start 
on a job, and what to do to hold a job. 

Requests for establishing or expanding 
industrial units have been received at the 
state office. Several secondary school units 
are included, as well as units desired by 
trade and industry workers and employers. 

At Oregon City a new unit of part-time 
education was set up with Walter Morse 
as instructor during the past school year. 
There were twenty-one apprentices in the 
program, all of whom were receiving re- 
lated work in vocational classes. 

e 


Agricultural Cooperation in Wisconsin 


The County Agricultural Agent and the 
Vocational Agricultural Instructors of 
Polk County, Wisconsin, their wives and 
lady friends enjoyed a picnic at Lake Wap- 
agasset, Amery, Wis., on Sunday, August 
ist. This was the 8th Get-Together of 
this kind for this group of workers. 

Because it is a common belief that a 
more effective program of work, common 
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to all, could be established and carried out 
in the county, if this group would organize, 
they proceeded to do so, and an official or- 
ganization was set up, which was named 
the “Polk County ATCA.” 

The primary purpose of this organization 
of Agricultural Teachers and the County 
Agent is to better serve the Agricultural 
interests of Polk County. Meetings will 
be held every four to six weeks in the 
various communities in the county where 
the members live. At these meetings the 
Agricultural needs of the various com- 
munities and the county as a whole will be 
discussed and then a program of activities 
for meeting these needs will be planned. 
It is hoped by all the members that the 
purpose set up will be realized. 

J 
Items from Michigan 


One of the most successful conferences 
ever held in the State of Michigan for 
supervisors and directors was conducted in 
Ann Arbor by the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, July 19-23. 
Thirty supervisors and directors of indus- 
trial education in various cities of the state 
were present. Topics of interest to admin- 
istrators were discussed and the new state 
plan was explained. The men stated that 
the conference was one of the most helpful 
they had ever attended. Thomas Diamond, 
teacher trainer, University of Michigan, 
was the conference leader. Mr. N. B. 
Giles, Regional Agent, assisted with the 
conference. 

Mr. James W. Parry, formerly city 
manager of Birmingham, Mich., has been 
appointed Assistant State Supervisor in 
charge of Public Service Training. 

A training school for practical nurses 
will be started in Detroit and Flint in 
September. Trainees will attend school for 
12 weeks. 

Conferences for police officers were con- 
ducted by Thomas Diamond of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Saginaw and Pon- 
tiac during June. 


Mr. Harry Burnham, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education in Flint, Mich., has 
been promoted to the position of Director 
of Vocational Education in that city. 

e 


Trybom—Bedell 


Dr. John H. Trybom, after a long and 
successful leadership in the educational af- 
fairs of Detroit, has retired from service 
with honors. In recognition of his service, 
Wayne University conferred upon Mr. 
Trybom the degree of Doctor of Science. 
The Detroit Board of Education made 
him “Professor Emeritus.” 

Earl L. Bedell, formerly Assistant Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in Detroit, 
is assuming new duties as Administrative 
Director of Technical and Vocational 
Schools coincident with the retirement of 
Dr. Trybom. Mr. Bedell now has offices 
in the Board of Education building at 
1354 Broadway. 

* 
Apprentice Training in Michigan 

Cooperative courses for apprentices will 
be organized in fourteen or more cities in 
the State of Michigan during the coming 
year. A conference of coordinators of these 
courses was held August 3, 4, 5, at Ann 
Arbor under the direction of George H. 
Fern and K. G. Smith. The main topics 
discussed were apprenticeship, labor laws. 
general courses to be required of all stu- 
dents, and the content of special courses in 
related trade subjects and records and re- 
ports. The men were enthusiastic over the 
prospect for the work for the coming year 
and look forward to a large development 
of apprenticeship in the smaller cities of the 
state as well as in the large industrial 
centers. A State Advisory Committee on 
Apprenticeship representing labor, em- 
ployers, and the schools has been organized 
and is functioning. 

e 
Vocational Education in Alaska 


A. E. Schoettler, formerly Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education in the 
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Territorial Schools of Alaska, reports some 
progress in its second year of the program. 

The trade course organized last year in 
the Juneau High School was continued. 
Principal emphasis was placed on building 
trades and especially carpentry, although 
it is presumably a_ general industrial 
course. 

This year an additional T. and I. course 
was opened in the Seward High School. 
Because of limited shop facilities only nine 
boys were permitted to enroll in this course 
which occupied three hours per day. They 
made excellent progress, considering the 
fact that none of them had had shop train- 
ing before. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments this year has been a cooking course 
for men. In cooperation with the Forestry 
Service, two short intensive courses in cook- 
ing were organized and conducted in 
C.C.C. Camps. Each course required 30 
days and three meals per day were pre- 
pared for the entire camp by the cooking 
class. It was somewhat of an experiment 
but has proved a decided success both in 
the improvement in the quality of cooking, 
the cutting down of expense and, what is 
most important, the rehabilitation of the 
individuals and their being placed in em- 
ployment at a substantial increase in pay 
over that formerly received. 

Three classes for carpenters were offered 
—two in Juneau and one in Douglas. One 
of the classes at Juneau was especially ar- 
ranged for C.C.C. Camp enrollees. A 
class in boat building and another in taxi- 
dermy were offered in the Douglas School. 

Navigation classes were again organized 
at Petersburg, Wrangell and Ketchikan 
and proved just as popular as they were 
last year. A similar class in the same sub- 
ject proved very successful at Seward. 

In conclusion, while the work has been 
in operation for two years in Alaska it is 
demonstrated, beyond a question of a doubt, 
that it is needed and of a great value in 
the territory. Especially is it necessary 


where persons are so far isolated from the 
large centers of population and where it 
has been found that skilled workers have 
to be imported from the States to the ex- 
clusion of local men who have not had the 
opportunities to secure training. Again, it 
is especially necessary in some of the more 
isolated communities that need to be self 
sufficient. Lastly, it is most seriously needed 
by the large proportion of native popula- 
tion to whom academic education may be 
valuable but not essential, and who are 
seriously in need of some type of training 
that will better improve their economic 
conditions, 

The homemaking education program in 
the Territorial Schools of Alaska also made 
remarkable progress during the last two 
years. 

Last year only two high schools and this 
year eight have offered vocational home- 
making courses. A non-vocational course 
was offered in all but two high schools and 
the type of work presented in the elemen- 
tary schools was gratifying. 

Several homemaking instructors offered 
from two to six weeks of general home- 
making for boys. ‘The girls were given 
opportunity for some practical training in 
household mechanics. Both exchange units 
were accepted with much enthusiasm and 
approval on the part of pupils, parents and 
administrators. 

Instead of five towns last year in which 
adult classes in homemaking were taught, 
this year fifteen towns offered from one 
to four different classes in homemaking 
education. 

The household crafts class at Peters- 
burg met immediate needs. The members 
upholstered new and old furniture, hand 
tooled leather articles and some constructed 
or repaired furniture for their homes. 

ry 


New Developments in Oklahoma 
Mr. L. K. Covelle, State Supervisor of 


Trade and Industrial Education of Okla- 
homa, has announced the following addi- 
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tions to the staff of the division of trade 
and Industrial Education: Mr. M. L. 
Curtis, Assistant State Supervisor in charge 
of Petroleum Education; Mr. R. P. Lewis, 
Assistant State Supervisor in charge of ap- 
prentice training and general industrial 
schools; Miss Mildred Thompson, coordi- 
nator for women and girls’ work in in- 
dustry; Miss Nina Clover, Assistant State 
Supervisor in charge of distributive educa- 
tion; Mr. H. A. Huntington, Resident 
Teacher-Trainer. All staff members have 
had many years of experience in the voca- 
tional education program. 

Mr. Covelle also announces that emphasis 
will be placed upon the expansion of the 
educational program for distributive trades, 
education for diversified occupations, police 
and fireman training, waterworks oper- 
ators training, training for municipal 
finance officers, and the training of women 
and girls in industry. State advisory com- 
mittees will be formed for these types of 
service. 

a 
Some Promotions in Kansas 


Mr. Laurence Parker, who for several 
years has been Assistant State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education in the 
State of Kansas, has been appointed State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. J. W. Paul, for several years As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in the State of Illinois, 
has been made Assistant State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education in Kansas, 
beginning August 15. 

Mr. J. Forrest Ihinger, a young man of 
excellent training and experience, has been 
appointed Assistant State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education in Kansas 
and will have charge of Distributive Edu- 
cation. 

e 
Vocational Education Results in Hawaii 


According to Mr. Harvey L. Freeland, 
United States Director of Vocational Edu- 


cation for the Territory of Hawaii, ap- 
proximately 1,200 boys are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits on sugar plantations as 
a phase of the federal vocational educa- 
tional program. While the plantations are 
cooperating, the work done is of more con- 
cern to the boys themselves and to their 
parents than to the plantations. 

As Director Freeland explains the set- 
up, the boys spend about half their time 
in school and half in agricultural enter- 
prises. They enter into contracts with the 
plantations for cultivation of areas of sugar 
cane, under control and supervision not of 
plantation foremen but of vocational agri- 
culture teachers. Pupils in these classes 
engage in major projects, which may be 
sugar cane, pineapples, coffee or vegetable 
gardens, and minor projects, such as keep- 
ing poultry, pigs, a cow or a home garden. 
In the cane cultivation, they carry the crop 
through from the first hoeing until it is 
ready for harvesting, and receive the same 
pay as is given any other contractor, the 
proceeds being divided among the group 
cultivating the particular field. In one year 
recently the boys made a net profit of 
$34,000 besides gaining valuable practical 
experience under skilled guidance. 


The “Idea Show” 


Two outstanding “idea shows” have just 
been conducted in California—one for the 
Future Farmers of America at their State 
Convention at California State Polytechnic, 
and one for the instructors at the annual 
conference of the Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association, 

Several hundred new and usable books 
were exhibited. Various kinds of bulletin 
binders, record sheets and books; more than 
one hundred mechanical devices—many of 
them shop made and invented by boys or 
teachers, and scores of drawings of other 
devices, were among the “ideas.” Alto- 
gether, the “show” filled two large class- 
rooms. 
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State Director Appointed 
in New Mexico 


H. R. Rodgers, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in New Mexico, an- 
nounces that the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education in the State of New 
Mexico has appointed Dr. Ray Fife, Presi- 
dent of the New Mexico State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in New 
Mexico. We congratulate both New 
Mexico and Dr. Fife. 

Dr. Fife has had a broad and successful 
experience as a state vocational official in 
Ohio. He served for two years as Presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Dr. Fife has a national outlook and 
understanding relative to vocational edu- 
cation affairs and opportunities. We com- 
pliment Superintendent Rodgers and the 
State Board for Vocational Education on 
their choice of Dr. Fife as State Director 
of Vocational Education in New Mexico. 

e 


Agriculture Education 
Head Appointed 


Many of our friends in vocational edu- 
cation throughout the country will recall 
that Harry G. Parkinson was, for years, 
the Head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Professor Parkinson died while 
on leave of absence in Puerto Rico where 
he was serving as Dean of the College of 
Agriculture. Henry E. Brunner, a mem- 
ber of Professor Parkinson’s staff at Penn 
State, was, this summer, appointed to the 
position at Penn State made vacant by 
Professor Parkinson’s death. We extend 
our cordial congratulations to Mr. 
Brunner. 

8 


Detroit Issues Attractive Report 


An unusual annual report was issued this 
summer by the Board of Education of the 
City of Detroit under the leadership and 
supervision of Superintendent Frank Cody. 


The report differs from the usual annual 
report in that it is very well illustrated 
and contains very little descriptive matter. 
Instead of a document of many words to 
be read by few persons, the report this 
year is a very effective attempt to help the 
people of Detroit to visualize the service 
rendered the people of the city through the 
various phases of the program of public 
education. It is the type of report which a 
layman can understand and which will 
attract his interest. We compliment Dr. 
Cody, his assistants and the Detroit Board 
of Education. 
e 


Iota Lambda Sigma 


The national officers of the Iota 
Lambda Sigma fraternity are arranging for 
the annual banquet to be held in connec- 
tion with the Baltimore A. V. A. Conven- 
tion. The banquet will be held at 6 o'clock 
Friday evening, December 3, at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, which will be headquar- 
ters for the group. 

. 
Congratulations for Irvin S. Noall 


Mr. L. John Nuthall, Jr., Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
announces the appointment of Dr. Irvin 
S. Noall as Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation and the Vocational Adjustment Pro- 
gram in Salt Lake City. Dr. Noall is a 
graduate with a Doctor’s degree from the 
University of California at Berkeley and 
has served for many years as Director of 
Vocational Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education for Utah. Dr. Noall 
brings to his new responsibilities a broad 
and successful experience in the field of 
vocational education. 

e 
State School Head Announces 
New Vocational Director 


Appointment of Howard B. Gundersen 
as State Director of Vocational Education 
in Trades, Industries and Distributive Oc- 
cupations, was announced by Charles H. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Book Reviews 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EDUCATION IN 
ScHoots—1937. School Health Bu- 
reau-Welfare Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Everyone recognizes that school authori- 
ties who plan industrial courses have an 
unparalleled opportunity to develop safe 
workers for industry, and thus aid in de- 
creasing the national accident toll. The 
“human factor,” which today causes far 
more accidents than unguarded machines, 
is something within the shop _teacher’s 
power to mold. In the school health mono- 
graph, Industrial Safety Education in 
Schools, the experience of industry with 
safety measures and human fallibility is 
adapted to school use. 

Five outstanding authors give a compre- 
hensive cross-section picture of problems 
confronting the teacher of safety methods, 
and of practical ways to meet them. Topics 
discussed include student safety commit- 
tees, the school shop teacher as industrial 
foreman, increase of production by safety 
methods, codes and standards of state de- 
partments of labor, compensation plans and 
corrective measures, how to utilize the best 
community experience and how to deter- 
mine responsibility for accidents. Indus- 
trial accident-study methods are analyzed ; 
sources of information for effective safety 
practice presented; likewise suggestive 
charts. Stress is placed on the attitudes of 
mind to be developed. 

Upon request, advance copies for your 
review and reference will be forwarded. 
Orders for single copies for teachers of in- 
dustrial education and others interested in 
the subject will also be accepted and filled 
as promptly as possible. This monograph 
is not intended for student distribution. 

D. B. ARMSTRONG, 
Third Vice-President. 


APPRENTICESHIP — Principles, Relation- 
ships, Procedures, by Dr. Stewart Scrim- 
shaw. McGraw-Hill, Incorporated, 330 
West 42d Street, New York City, 1932. 
273 pages. 


The desire for skilled help in the United 
States has directed considerable attention 
to apprentice training during the past year. 
This book gives one a clear picture of what 
apprentice training involves. The author 
has had first-hand contact with many of the 
situations with which it deals. He has 
served his apprenticeship as a bricklayer in 
England, and he has considerable ex- 
perience with apprentice training in modern 
industrial society. 

The comparisons which are made of the 
old apprenticeship with the new apprentice- 
ship are interesting. “These comparisons in- 
dicate the social trends which have greatly 
influenced the changing conditions involved 
in learning a trade. The chapter, “Ap- 
prenticeship and the Boy,” expresses a 
philosophy of work that could well be in- 
corporated in any guidance program. The 
principles and attributes which Dr. Scrim- 
shaw has outlined for the consideration of 
workers are not limited to apprenticeship 
alone; they are important considerations 
for beginners in any occupational field. 
The chapter dealing with “Apprenticeship 
and Public Authority” contains a brief his- 
torical background of the development of 
apprenticeship; it also indicates the func- 
tions of the state in organizing and super- 
vising an apprentice training program. 

Joun A. McCartuy. 


THe Manocany Book—George N. 
Lamb, Second Edition, 1936. The Ma- 
hogany Association, Inc., 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


An interesting story and an attractive 
booklet. It would be of interest to wood- 
workers. The booklet will be supplied free 
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of charge to libraries of schools where 
woodworking is taught and also free to 
teachers of woodworking. It can be se- 
cured for students, postage free, at the 
cost of 20c each. L. H. D. 


LirE ADJUSTMENT SeErikEs, C. A. Prosser 
and Walter A. Anderson. McKnight 
and McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. Jn- 
formation Book— Keeping Physically 
Fit, 84 pages, 35 cents or $18.00 per 
100; Practice Book on Same, 48 pages, 
15 cents or $6.00 per 100, plus postage. 
Many persons have learned the relation 

between good health, success and happiness. 
As a nation, we have not become sufficiently 
conscious of the need for strong, healthy 
bodies. Our system of athletics and physi- 
cal education has done much to bring this 
to the attention of American youth. Keep- 
ing physically fit should not be limited to 
members of athletic teams during periods 
of training, nor to youth alone. 

Keeping Physically Fit is a booklet filled 
with information of great value to the per- 
son who wishes to keep in good physical 
condition. The human body is like a ma- 
chine. It must be kept in good condition 
if it is to operate with maximum efficiency 
and without discomfort. This booklet en- 
deavors to set forth in a relatively brief 
presentation some of the conditions essen- 
tial to physical efficiency. The booklet is 
of value to both youth and adults. 

L. H. D. 


ENGLISH FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS— 
John T. Shuman. The Ronald Press 
Company, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


The author has attempted in this Eng- 
lish text to make it clear to students why 
and how efficiency in the use of English is 
of value in one’s daily occupation. While 
the book is written primarily for students 
in vocational schools, there is much in the 
book that might well be used by English 
classes in academic high schools. A few of 
the important topics treated in this book 
are the following: using trade and technical 


magazines, technical description, making a 
detailed outline, how to make clear expla- 
nations, giving definite instructions, claim 
and adjustment letters, submitting bids, the 
preparation of telegraphic messages, adver- 
tising the small business, report writing, 
including such reports as reporting acci- 
dents and the making of inspection reports. 
One interesting chapter is devoted to par- 
ticipating in a meeting and in organizing 
and conducting meetings of groups. Each 
chapter is accompanied by a set of questions 
designed to make application of the infor- 
mation treated in the chapter. This book 
could be used to advantage in a vocational 
school or high school. L. H. D. 


ORCHARD AND SMALL Fruir CULTurRE, 
by E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp. 
(Third Edition.) New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1937. 616 pages, 
278 ill. Price, $5.00 net. 

In the third edition, only slight changes 
have been made in the text itself but the 
statistical and bibliographical material has 
been thoroughly revised to include new 
studies. 

The book is intended for. undergraduate 
courses in deciduous fruit growing in col- 
lege, having in mind also its use by the com- 
mercial fruit grower. For vocational 
schools, the book will be valuable as a 
reference book since it deals with the prac- 
tical problems to be met by the fruit grower 
and also gives due attention to the scientific 
principles involved. ‘The text is not too 
technical for secondary school pupils to 
comprehend readily. F. £. i. 


OccuPpATIONAL GuImANCE— Paul W. 
Chapman, 1937. Turner E. Smith and 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 632 pages. List 
price, $1.76. 

The author has had a long and success- 
ful career in vocational education. His 
teaching and administrative experiences 
have given him many opportunities for ob- 
serving occupational needs and possibilities 
in many fields of human effort. In addi- 
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tion he has drawn generously from the ex- 
periences and observations of other leaders. 

The book can well be used as either a 
text or reference book in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. No attempt is made to 
cover a large range of occupations but an 
effort has been made to indicate an ap- 
proach or process in the study of occupa- 
tional opportunities. The book is unusually 
well illustrated in a variety of ways. It in- 
cludes among other things illustrations of 
successful careers. "The book is a distinct 
contribution in the field of occupational 
guidance. 


MAcuHINnE Toot OpERATION—Beorchardt. 
502 pages, 5” x 714”. Price, $2.75. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

This textbook covers the machine shop 
operations of drilling, planing, milling, 
grinding, and hydraulics and should be of 
great value to students of machine shop 
practice, machinist apprentices, and ma- 
chine shop executives. It is profusely illus- 
trated and contains numerous questions, 
formulas, rules for operations, tables, defi- 
nitions, and problems pertinent to machine 
shop practice. Splendidly indexed, the 
table of contents alone is an _ excellent 
analysis of the operations covered by the 
book, and include seventeen classifications 
of type operations. B. HH: ¥. ©. 


BLUE Print READING FOR THE BUILDING 
AND MacHINE ‘Traves—Hebberger 
and Nicholas, 1937, McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 113 pages, 12” x 9”. 

This book presents several drawings of 
building and machine parts and then lists 
numerous questions that the student must 
answer. ‘The teacher is provided with an 
answer key. It is quite satisfactory for 
elementary students in blue print reading. 


B. H. V. O. 


Brock Printinc—Frankenfield, 1936, C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Paper cover, 48 pages, 6” x 814”. Illus- 
trated, 


Several excellent illustrations of wood 
and linoleum block printing together with 
detailed descriptions of methods and tech- 
nicalities comprise the book. It will be of 
interest to printers and students. 


B. H. V. O. 


Stupy GuimwE TO PrRoBLEeMs OF FAsrics 
AND Dress—Lucy Rathbone and Eliza- 
beth Tarpley, 1937, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 139 
pages. Price, $.52. 


This guide, planned to be used with the 
authors’ Fabrics and Dress, may be adopted 
for use with other high school texts. Its 
problems deal with style, choice and con- 
struction of clothing for different indi- 
viduals. It contains guides for the buying 
of house furnishings. It is designed to be 
used by the individual or to serve as a basis 
for the selection of class problems. M. B. 


Drive AND Live—Fitzgerald, Hoffman 
and Bayston, 1937, Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va. 200 pages, 514” x 
6%”. Illustrated. 


Teaching people to drive carefully, to 
know physical reactions, to form proper at- 
titudes toward safety and to know how to 
control an automobile properly is one of 
America’s greatest problems. The book by 
Fitzgerald is timely. It is well illustrated 
and contains numerous tables, questions, 
and problems. Vocational educators inter- 
ested in teaching safe driving will find this 
book of great assistance. B. H. V. O. 


Metat SpinNinGc—Reagan and Smith, 
1936. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee. 77 pages, 6”x9”. Illustrated. 
List, $1.00. 


In addition to a short historical sketch 
of, and interest appeal for, metal spinning, 
this book describes the tools, processes, 
treatment of metals, and technique of metal 
spinning. Several illustrations of projects 
are given. Very satisfactory for elemen- 


tary students. B. H. V. O. 
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LATHERS AND PLASTERERS CRAFT PROB- 
LEMS—Hagen, 1932, Craft Problems 
Distributors, 4005 Lexington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. Linen bound, 170 pages, 
6”x9”. Well illustrated. $2.00, less 
discount. 


It would seem that every lather and 
plasterer should possess this book. Appar- 
ently it is complete in every detail. The 
illustrations and diagrams are excellent. 
Very practical. B. H. V. O. 


Worp Stupy—Gilmartin, 1935, Prentice 
Hall, New York. 133 pages, 5” x 714”. 


The author of this book has used Thorn- 
dike’s list of words in most common use. 
He gives definitions and sentences illustrat- 
ing the meanings, and also shows the proper 
uses of prefixes and suffixes. The book will 
find extensive use in evening and general 
continuation classes. B. . V4. 





Here and There 
(Continued from page 196) 


Skidmore, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Mr. Gundersen, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Vocational Education Teacher 
Training at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has succeeded Dr. Irvin S. Noall. The 


change became effective on September 1. 


Industrial Education 
Moving Pictures 


The State Trade School at Wahpeton, 
North Dakota, has prepared two interest- 
ing reels of 15 mm. moving pictures of the 
school and its activities. Communities de- 
siring to secure the use of these films for 
the purpose of showing industrial educa- 
tion activities and arousing interest in the 
same may secure the use of these films 
by the payment of transportation charges. 
Persons interested should communicate 
with Mr. E. F. Riley, President of the 
school at Wahpeton, North Dakota. 


“Quoth the Raven” 
(Continued from page 188) 


midwest cook recently and ordered him to 
shuck oysters for the galley. At chow time, 
the oysters did not appear. Inquiry showed 
the cook had opened each shell carefully, 
and thrown the insides down the scuppers. 
Charley Roper called across to the next 
booth to John Watson, “Hey, stop whis- 
tling that tune.” The plaintive reply, 
“But I have to—it’s got twenty verses!” 
So to this historic city the Ship bends 
her rudder and trims her sails. The Crew 
recall with pride the clipper heritage. So 
fitting the spirit of courage that rebuilt a 
city, established new industries, and 
trained youth to expand, these arts will 
set the backgrounds and light the foot- 
lights for the scene where plans will be 
laid for the next forward surge of voca- 
tional education. In this setting of work- 


shop, at this crossroad of commerce, the 
Ship prophesies that a new resolve, a work- 
ing agenda for the puzzling problems of 
occupational education, will be born. 
While Baltimore has had a number of 
firsts, including Druid Hill Park, Peabody 
Library and Johns Hopkins, for A.V.A. 


this is the 31st. The Ship thinks that for 
A.V.A. it also will be the first in a social- 
ized educational plan under the George- 
Deen Act whereby human engineering be- 
comes as vital as industrial engineering. 
Already the decks of our Craft groan 
under our biggest crew of salty tars and 
bigger and better cargoes. So the Ship 
will be there with the hull crowd and ex- 
pect you on the quarter deck at eight bells! 
Oh, yes, and bring your history book. 
Another chapter is to be written—back in 
Baltimore! 
Watpo WriGHT, 
Deck Officer, The Ship. 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis 


August 31, 1937 


*Membership *Membersbip Membership Membership 
November November August August 
30, 1935 30, 1936 31, 1936 31, 1937 


180 271 271 328 
1 25 25 20 
Arizona .. 32 33 33 56 
Arkansas . 93 133 133 178 
California 397 437 434 622 
Colorado 110 93 78 128 
Connecticut 229 260 251 278 
Delaware ... 72 73 73 53 
Florida .. 125 166 166 180 
Georgia .. 372 414 414 486 
Hawaii .. 103 42 42 134 
Idaho .. 64 67 67 73 
illinois. 1,465 1,215 1,144 1,371 
Indiana ... 533 560 560 595 
Iowa 182 253 253 276 
Kansas 181 168 168 173 
Kentucky 221 192 192 282 
Louisiana .... ; 131 162 162 128 
Maine 132 120 114 142 
Maryland 232 175 165 492 
Massachusetts 611 687 680 754 
Michigan . 429 596 596 698 
Minnesota 88 191 191 22 
Mississippi 139 170 170 243 
Missouri . ee 2 353 283 281 348 
Montana .. 40 43 43 6 
Nebraska 155 154 150 
Nevada Me 37 38 38 39 
New Hampshire 15 47 47 21 
New Jersey - 341 369 
New Mexico a5 82 106 
New York ...... 1,594 
North Carolina i 300 
North Dakota 55 
Ohio 736 
Oklahoma 259 
Oregon : 100 
Pennsylvania 882 
Puerto Rico , 5 162 
Rhode Island eee 
South Carolina 408 
South Dakota 2 36 
Tennessee 338 
1,062 
: 76 
Vermont 38 


Virginia 380 
Washington 137 
Washington, D. C. 51 
West Virginia : 124 
Wisconsin . 1,013 
59 63 

1 1 


1 2 








13,266 
324 








13,590 


* End of membership year. 














Difficulties are like waves, they can’t hurt you if you 
face them. As they come nearer you will find yourself 
lifted up to meet them. Whether it is a wave 
or a difficulty, go at it. It always 
looks bigger than it 


really is 


“Links” 
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